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AN INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF SCOTT COUNTY 
THE MippLE PERIOD 
1865-1900 


By THomas P. CHRISTENSEN 


Almost immediately with the peace which closed the Civil 
War, railroad construction in Iowa resumed its mad course 
at the points where tke conflict had interrupted it. Although 
widespread and important developments took place in other 
phases of business and industrial life, the railroad mania so 
dominated the next thirty-five years with its pushing and 
competing interests, the boom it gave to land values, the 
stimulus it injected into the life of older towns, the direction 
it gave in the location of new sites, and the fickle power it 
wielded of making and losing fortunes, so clearly ushered in 
a new era in the industrial and commercial history of Iowa, 
that despite the fact the first rails were laid in Scott County 
in 1854-55, with the close of the Civil War the Pioneer Period 
in the industrial history of Scott County, as well as in Iowa 
at large, may be said to have ended, and the Middle Period to 
have begun. 

TRANSPORTATION 

As more and more settlers crowded into the open spaces, 
new roads were laid out, usually following the section lines. 
This did not, however, disturb the layout of the older diagonal 
roads, which continued to be the main thoroughfares of the 
countryside. Conservatism was the rule, and there was little 
progress in the kind of roads built or constructed through- 
out this Middle Period. Too small tax levies retarded the 
improvement of the roads, but some bridges, however, were 
built across the creeks. The farmers worked out their poll tax 
in ditching, grading, and graveling those sections of the roads 
where the need of improvement was most urgent. 
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Towards the close of the century there was a growing reali- 
zation of the need for better roads. The farmers felt the need 
because better roads would facilitate their marketing, while 
the merchants, especially in Davenport, realized that improved 
roads would boost their farm trade. Little was actually done, 
however, except to create a sentiment for good roads, a senti- 
ment which was fully utilized in the present century.’ 

Sometimes, nevertheless, impatient individuals would take 
matters into their own hands, and—with the consent of the 
authorities—proceed with needed construction. An example of 
one such instance in Seott County might be cited. Having ob- 
tained permission from the authorities of Scott and Clinton 
counties, a Swedish immigrant, Fred Rothstein, undertook at 
the close of the Civil War to build a toll bridge across the 
Wapsipinicon River. The bridge was completed in July, 1866, 
at a cost of $3000. The next year a second company was or- 
ganized to build another toll bridge across the same river at 
a probable cost of $7000. Just two years later it was sold at a 
sherift’s sale for $1000. Both bridges were finally purchased 
by the two adjoining counties and then became free bridges.” 

Bridging the inland streams was an important step in 
completing an overland system of travel. But more important 
in the commercial history of Scott County than the bridges 
over the Wapsipinicon and other inland streams was the com- 
pletion of that lnk which joined eastern markets and the 
western shores of the Mississippi River by a completed land 
route. And for Iowa, of course, such a link was the Mississippi 
River bridge. The first railroad bridge across the Mississippi 
River, with its wooden superstructure was frequently injured 
by fires, ice jams, storms, and collisions, as has been earlier 
noticed. Although such calamities caused interruptions in 
the traffic, at all other times the wooden bridge served its 
purpose well. After having been in use for a decade, the 
original bridge of 1856 was replaced by an iron bridge located 
a short distance down stream from the old one. 

The second bridge was built by the United States. The cost, 
which probably exceeded a million dollars, was divided equally 
"AReport ‘of the Iowa Agricultural Society, 1892, p. 455. 


. 2W eekly Davenport Democrat, March 21, 1867, Aug. 5, 1869; Aug. P. Richter, 
A True History of Scott County,” in the Davenport Democrat, May 8, 29, 1921. 
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between the United States and the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company, the successor to the Mississippi and 
Missouri Railway Company. The maintenance of the bridge 
likewise was to be shared in equal amounts by the government 
and the railroad. 

The double-decked iron superstructure of the new bridge, 
connecting Davenport and the island, accommodated trains 
above and the general traffic of teams and pedestrians below. 
Though the railroad company owned the approaches to the 
bridge, complete ownership of the bridge itself resided in 
the United States government, and as a government bridge 
it was free to the general traffic. Other railroads than the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific might also use the upper 
deck by paying their share of the general upkeep.’ 

In the spring of 1872 the bridge was opened to traffic. 
First the wagon floor was tested. Then a train of cars ran 
over the railroad floor above. Under a weight of 252 tons the 
220-foot spans sank only one-half inch, and the 260-foot spans, 
three-fourths of an inch. 

In addition to the main bridge connecting Davenport and 
the island, two other bridges were built across the Sylvan 
Water, or the branch of the river south of the island, con- 
necting the latter with the City of Rock Island. One of these 
bridges was a general traffic bridge built by the government, 
the other a railroad bridge, which, like the new track across 
the island, was built and paid for by the railroad company.” 

The second government bridge served the ever-increasing 
traffie for more than two decades. It was even then in good 
condition, but inadequate because of the tendency to build | 
freight cars larger. Accordingly Congress undertook in 1895 
to enlarge the bridge at a cost not to exceed $490,000 of which 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacifie was to pay forty percent. 
The work of rebuilding began late in 1895 end was finished 
about a year later. The rebuilding involved the strengthening 
of the piers and the replacement of the old sunerstructure 
with stronger and wider steel spans. The draw of the 
new superstructure was said to be the heaviest in ex- 


S14 Stat. L., 75-76, 485; 15 Stat. L., 317; 16 Stat. L., 505; WaeStat, io ee208 
Harry E. Downer, History of Davenport, Scott County, Towa, I, 327-333. 
4Richter, op. cit., Sept. 4, 1921. 
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istence. Traffic, including now also electric street cars, be- 
gan to move over the rebuilt bridge on December 1, 1896.° 

Though the United States owned the bridge, the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific retained title to the approaches to 
it, and under the authority of the United States government 
levied fixed charges upon the freight traffic of other railroads 
using the bridge. When the railroad company in 1881 raised 
the charge per loaded car from three to five dollars, Daven- 
port protested so vigorously that the former rate of three 
dollars was restored.° 

Under such circumstances the question of another bridge 
was not long in presenting itself. Local capitalists in 1885 
incorporated the Davenport and Rock Island Bridge Company 
for the purpose of building another Davenport and Rock Is- 
land bridge to serve primarily two projected railroads—the 
Moline, Rock Island and Southern, and the Davenport, Iowa 
and Dakota. Due to difficulties in raising the necessary capital 
the rights of the bridge company passed to other companies, 
finally to one controlled by Frank P. Blair. Under the diree- 
’ tion of this eminent railroad builder both the bridge and a 
railroad between Davenport and Clinton were built. The 
bridge, known as the Crescent Bridge, was placed a short 
distance below the government bridge and probably cost close 
to a million dollars. It consisted of a steel single-deck super- 
structure swung across stone piers. It was opened to the 
traffie on January 1, 1900." 

Before the close of the century about a dozen bridges, 
mostly railroad bridges, spanned the Mississippi between Iowa 
and Illinois. They greatly facilitated traffic between the East 
and the West, and did not, as it had been asserted. prove any 
serious bar to traffie on the river. They did not put the 
ferries completely out of business even where, as between 
Davenport and Rock Island, there was a free traffic bridge. 
To be sure, there was competition, which sometimes resulted 
in a retarding of progress. In the eighties, for instance, the 
ferry company fought such a progressive movement as the 
peDowners of. cit., pp. 333-334; 28 Stat. L., 942; Der Demokrat (Davenport), 


‘Richter, op. cit., Feb. 19, 1922; 21 Stat. L., 482; Downer, op. cit., p. 915. 


723 Stat. L., 443; Richter, op. cit., May 28, 1922; Der Demokrat, July 9, 1896, 
June 11, 1900. 
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granting of franchises to run streetears over the government 
bridge.’ But at other times the ferry proved a very desirable 
part of the local transportation system, especially at times 
when portions of the government bridge had been wrecked or 
the whole bridge was undergoing repairs. 

The bridge probably hastened the introduction of the raft 
steamer, by the use of which collisions were lessened between 
rafts and bridge piers. Rafts, both of logs and sawed lumber, 
continued to move down the Mississippi throughout the 19th 
century. The steamboat traffic was still quite large in the 
later sixties and the seventies.” Barges then carried large ship- 
ments of wheat from Davenport down to New Orleans, some- 
times to be reshipped from there to Liverpool.” There are also 
instances of manufactured goods going the same way to con- 
tinental parts of Europe.” 

These bridges were part of the bonds of commerce and steel 
linking East with West—bonds which the farsighted foresaw 
as inevitable before the Civil War. Throughout the Middle 
Period these links of steel and stone continued to unite Scott 
County with the Eastern markets much more strongly than 
did the traditional river route join it to the South, although 
throughout the Middle Period the levee at Davenport fre- 
quently presented a busy and spectacular appearance. Splen- 
did steamboats engaged in the regular St. Paul and St. Louis 
trade stopped there. Now and then transient steamboats 
would lay to; local packets carrying freight and passengers 
came and went. In the eighties and nineties. however, river 
traffie fell off considerably, but even near the close of the 
century, the comings and goings of steamboats were still daily 
occurrences at the port of Davenport.” 

Apart from the construction of railroad bridges, the con- 
struction of railroad lines themselves in this period offers the 
usual record of light and gloom, of success and failure, in 
all of which Scott County had its share. 

The business of the Mississippi and Missouri railroad had 
fallen off during the Civil War, construction of the line of 


8Richter, . ct., Sept. 3, 1922. : ; 

oW eekly eee eae Feb. 15, 1872; Report of the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural Society, 1875, p. 470. 

10Weckly Davenport Democrat, Nov. 25, 1868. 

uJbid., Oct. 1, 15, 1868. 

127owa State Atlas, 1904, p. 275; Album of the City of Davenport, 1887, p. 18. 
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track had lagged, and the company at the close of the war 
found itself in serious financial difficulties. In the summer of 
1865 the road was leased to the Chicago and Rock Island, 
which in the fall of the same year began to negotiate for the 
purchase of all the property of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Company. 

Anxious to save as much as possible for both bondholders 
and stockholders of the Mississippi and Missouri Company, 
these two groups of creditors privately agreed upon the terms 
of the sale. According to this, the property of the company 
was to be sold to a new company incorporated May 26, 1866, 
by the Chicago, Rock Island interests—the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land and Pacific Railroad Company of which Thomas C. 
Durant was president and John F. Tracy vice president. The 
purchase price was to be $5,500,000 in money or bonds, which 
was to be distributed to the holders of the $7,000,000 of 
mortgage bonds in ratios of from one hundred percent for 
the first, down to thirty percent for the fifth and last issue. 
The stockholders were to receive sixteen cents on the dollar 
of their stock. 


This agreement did not satisfy all the bondholders of the last 
issue of mortgage bonds, and these accordingly started fore- 
closure proceedings in the federal courts. The Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific, however, bought the bonds in question, 
took over the suit, brought in cross bills to foreclose on all the 
other mortgage bonds, and obtained a decree of sale according 
to which all the property of the Mississippi and Missouri 
was sold at the court house in Davenport on July 12, 1866, 
for $2,100,000 to a representative of the Chicago. Rock Island 
and Pacific.” The proceeds of the sale were distributed ac- 
cording to the agreement previously made, except the sixteen® 


18WVeekly Davenport Democrat, July 12. 1866; Richter. op. cit., May 8, 1921; 

ee Sees Reports, 1868, LXXIV, 392-416; History of Johnson County, Iowa, 
5 atk, ZOE 

In the Railroad vs. Howard case, growing out of the sale of the M. & M.. the 
Davenport law firm of James Grant and Samuel Francis Smith. secured a fee of 
approximately $100,000, the largest fee which had ever been paid to any lawvers 
in any one case in the state. See Biographical History of Scott County, Iowa, 1895, 
ppm ole 73: 

B. F. Allen, the Des Moines banker, as receiver of C. R. I. & P. bonds after 
the sale of the M. & M. came into the possession of $800.000 worth of bonds, which 
he hypothecated, and with the money thus obtained made various riskv investments 
which later resulted in the failure of his banks in Des Moines and Chicago. The 
bonds had been paid hefore the closing of the banks, however. See An Autobigraphy 


of Charles Clinton Nourse, 1911, p. 210; the History of Jasper County, Iowa, 
1878, p. 433. is 
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percent to the stockholders, which was held up by a suit in 
the federal courts by holders of bonds issued by Davenport 
and other cities to buy Mississippi and Missouri stock when 
that company began to build its road. The courts upheld the 
bondholders and the amount withheld, [a sum of] $552,400, 
was paid to them by the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; 
but the courts also provided ‘‘for subrogating the defendants 
to the rights and remedies of the plaintiffs against the muni- 
cipalities issuing the bonds so far as they were paid out of the 
fund in controversy.’’ 

Emboldened by this concession, the holders of the bonds 
issued by Davenport, Muscatine, and other Iowa cities—and 
counties—renewed their efforts to recover both principal and 
unpaid interest. For several years these communities had 
not been paying interest because of the hard times, and the 
Civil War, and later, because of State courts, after having 
adjudged the bond issues constitutional, reversed their posi- 
tion and held them unconstitutional, null and void. The feder- 
al courts in turn reversed the last decision of the state courts 
and granted writs of mandamus against the officers of the 
communities refusing to levy taxes to pay the accruing in- 
terest. This procedure brought compliance on the part of 
the communities and settlement with the bondholders. 

In explanation of the contention of the cities, it should 
not be forgotten that, while they had to pay their bonds, 
principal and interest, the stock which they had received from 
the Mississippi and Missouri had become worthless; and this 
at least was to some extent due to the result of ‘‘liberality”’ 
in granting construction contracts as well as financial manip- 
ulation in general. Against this, however, stands the in- 
creased land values due to the building of the railroad and the 
maintenance of an improved transportation system. 

Both Davenport and Scott County had issued bonds to aid 
in the construction of the Mississippi and Missouri railroad, 
the former in the amount of $75,000, the latter $50 000, and 
these amounts had been substantially increased by several 
years of unpaid interest. In the face of prosecution for con- 
tempt of court both city and county bowed to the inevitable 
and in 1869 made agreements with the bondholders according 
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to which there was a new issue of bonds, but with a reduction 
of the rate of interest from ten to six percent.” 


Shortly after the sale of the Mississippi and Missouri, the 
purchaser, the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, consolidated 
with its parent organization, the Chicago and Rock Island. 
The combination took the name of the purchasing company. 
In reporting the sale of the Mississippi and Missouri, the 
Davenport Democrat had assured its readers that the road had 
passed into good hands. The new company, the paper said, 
had the means and would soon ‘‘make the dirt fly.’’ It did, 
though the line did not reach Council Bluffs until 1869. 


Judging from the earlier unpleasant experiences in railroad 
finaneing, one would not have expected Davenport and Scott 
County ever again to have been ‘‘made the goat.’’ Such sur- 
mises, however, are not in accordance with the subsequent 
facts. New railroads were so clearly the very making of the 
Western country that only with the greatest difficulty could 
their promotion be kept within proper limits. When, therefore, 
prosperity returned in the later sixties, Davenport capitalists 
—George H. French, J. L. Davies, M. Donahue, Robert Krouse, 
W. H. Holmes, J. L. Swits, L. C. Dessaint, E. Smith, and 
others—in 1868 incorporated the Davenport and St. Paul Rail- 
road Company.” As indicated in the name, the promoters had 
planned a railroad between Davenport and St. Paul. It was 
to meander up through Towa according to the direction of the 
economic winds, for the company depended on local support. 
in finaneing the enterprise. 

The same year that the Davenport and St. Paul was in- 
corporated, the General Assembly passed an act which raised 
expectations in such financing. This law permitted townships 
and incorporated towns and cities to levy taxes up to five per- 
cent of the assessed valuation in aid of new railroads.” Daven- 
port and several townships of Seott County accordingly voted 
a two percent tax in support of the projected road. The vote 
stood 921 for to 419 against. Thus, though the proposition 
carried, the opponents were numerous, and, determined to 
to atichter, Ob athe eee a 10, 1922. The rate of interest was reduced 


16Richter, op. cit., June 12, 1921. 


16Acts of the General Assembly, 1868, pp. 54-55. The governor permitted the law 
to go into effect without his signature. 
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block the levy of the tax, they appealed to the court, which 
declared the law under which the tax had been voted unconsti- 
tutional.” 

Individuals in Davenport, however, purchased some of the 
stock and larger amounts were purchased by capitalists in 
Frankfort, Germany. Construction was soon under way. Dur- 
ing the year 1870 the line was built through Scott County. 
From a point twelve miles out of Davenport where Eldridge 
was located, a branch was built via De Witt to Maquoketa 
while the main line was gradually extended up through Wheat- 
land to Fayette. This was accomplished in spite of financial 
reverses and the failure to secure a proper entrance into the 
City of Davenport. The first depot was built outside the 
city near Duck Creek. Later a track was built to the foot 
of Spring Street on the Mississippi River, but still the road 
was without any direct rail connection with the government 
bridge over which it might have the right of way by paying 
one-third of the cost of keeping the bridge in repair.” 

In 1874 the road was turned over to a receiver, and two 
years later it was sold at the court house in Davenport to 
satisfy a mortgage debt of $3,450,000. The purchaser, the 
Davenport and Northwestern, had been organized by stock- 
holders of the older company. The new company succeeded 
in extending the track from Spring Street into the business 
district of the city in spite of some opposition from the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, when supported by con- 
tributions from public-spirited citizens. In 1879 the road was 
again sold, this time to the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
for about a million dollars in bonds of the latter company. 
This gave the stockholders about thirty-five cents on the dol. 
car 

The change in ownership was a distinct gain to Davenport 
since it gave the city the benefit of a larger transportation 
system. To Eldridge, on the contrary, it was temporarily a 
severe blow. This town owed its origin and importance to the 
building of the Davenport and St. Paul and here the com- 
pany’s main shops were built. The new owners decided on a 


17Richter, . ct., July 10, 1921. ; ; 

bed Tene 12, Fale 31, 1921; Andreas Illustrated Historical Atlas of lowa, 1875, 
p. 166; Weekly Davenport Democrat, March 21, 1872. 

1Richter, op. cit., January 1, 1922; Der Demokrat, Aug. 7, 1879. 
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change of location. Mechanics were suddenly sent to wreck 
the buildings and loosen the fixed machinery and both were 
loaded on flatcars and taken to Oxford Junction where the 
shops were henceforth located.” 

Besides Eldridge, Long Grove and Donahue also grew up 
on the Davenport and St. Paul, the building of which further- 
more boosted the growth of the older towns of Dixon and Big 
Rock. Eldridge and Donahue were named for the Daven- 
porters J. M. Eldridge and Michael Donahue. 

The Chicago, Clinton and Southwestern was projected sim- 
ultaneously with the Davenport and St. Paul. Several town- 
ships in the northern part of Scott County voted aid, and 
track construction began. Financial difficulties, however, re- 
tarded the work, and the road was sold in a few years to the 
Chicago, Cedar Rapids and Northern. Trains began to run 
between Clinton and Davenport in 1883, when a connection 
was made with the Maquoketa branch at Noel’s Station. 
Ultimately the road was built westward via West Liberty to 
Tipton. McCausland and New Dixon owe their origin to this 
road.” 

Meanwhile the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacifie had com- 
pleted the long looked-for short-cut between Davenport and 
Muscatine, which ran along the river via Buffalo and other 
small towns on the river shore. The first express train over 
this route left Davenport on November 7, 1881. Formerly this 
train had gone around by Wilton Junetion.” 


Davenport capitalists again gave hostages to fortune when 
in 1882 they incorporated the Davenport, Iowa and Dakota 
Railroad Company with a nominal capital of $8,000,000. The 
ineorporators were among ‘‘the most enterprising and en- 
ergetic business men of the ecommunity’’—A. F. Williams, J. 
M. Eldridge, J. J. Thomsen, W. S. Wadsworth. T. W. Me- 
Clelland, H. M. Martin. Nicholas Kuhnen, T. D. Eagal. D. N. 
Richardson, A. C. Fulton, Jas. Thompson. George H. French, 
Jul. Schuett, A. Burdick, A. J. Hirschl. J. R. Nutting, end S. 
P. Bryant. The city proved its faith in the undertaking bv 


20Richter, op. cit., Jan. 8, 1922. 
"17 bid., Aug. 21, Dec. 4, 1921, May 28, 1922. 


see Feb. 19, 1922; E. H. Schmidt, Davenport City Directory, 1882 and 1883, 
p. ‘ 
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voting a three percent tax to be paid when thirty miles of track 
out of Davenport had been completed. Even with this precau- 
tion there was vigorous opposition. The opponents petitioned 
the courts to restrain the collection of the tax, but the petition 
was denied. The track was built from Davenport through 
Blue Grass, and when it reached a point close to Bennett, 
Cedar County, the tax in aid was levied and collected. This 
subsidy, however, was not enough to enable the company to 
continue track construction. In 1890 its property was sold 
to the Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Northern. All the rolling 
stock at the time of the transfer consisted of one caboose and 
a few flatcars. The new owners soon leased their whole system 
to the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific for a term of 999 
years.” 

There had been repeated agitations for a railroad through 
Le Claire and Princeton, but not until Frank P. Blair came 
forward in the later nineties with a proposition for both a 
bridge over the Mississippi at Davenport and a railroad from 
Clinton to Davenport and Rock Island, did the hopes of the 
people materialize. Mr. Blair represented the Davenport, Rock 
Island, and Northwestern Railroad and Bridge Company, 
capitalized at $3,000,000. This company undertook to build 
both railroad and bridge. Both were completed early in 
1900. The cost of the forty-one mile railroad was about one 
million dollars. Only a year later the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul acquired 
control of both bridge and railroad under a joint ninety-nine 
year lease. At the beginning of the present century, all the 
railroads in Scott County were thus under the control of 
three large companies: the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul; and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy.” 

During the Middle Period railroad construction east of the 
Mississippi had gone on as briskly as west of the river, and 
Davenport benefited by both developments. The increase in 
railroads east of the river not only gave Davenport outlets 

28Richter, op. cit., March 22, July 30, Sept. 3, 1922; C. Ray Aurner, A Topical 
Se ee er ae Pde the United States, 1900, p. 1440; 


Downer, op. cit., I, 915; Der Demokrat, March 16, 23, June 1, Dec. 28, 1899, Jan. 
11, 1900. 
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to the east, but also to the north and south. It furthermore 
tended to increase competition by which rates were reduced 
for the trans-Mississippi country.” 


Rates on the Mississippi and Missouri had been raised dur- 
ing the Civil War and remained high, especially on freight, 
after the close of the war. The passenger rate had been re- 
duced in 1865 from six cents to four and a half cents per 
mile. But freight rates continued to be ‘‘extortionately high.’’ 
Davenport merchants were also discriminated against through 
the ‘‘long and short haul’’ abuse.” 

Competition among the railroads increased as more and 
more roads were built. Sometimes there were rate wars. A 
lively rate war between the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul occurred in the fall 
of 1882, during which the fare from Davenport to Chicago 
was reduced from five dollars to fifty cents. The result was 
that for about two weeks there was an immense increase in 
travel between these two cities.“ For the time being this 
may actually have increased the earnings of the roads, but 
such competition threatened the economic foundations of rail 
transportation, and, fully conscious of this, the railroads 
sought and found relief in the formation of traffic pools by 
which each participant obtained a definite part of the busi- 
ness within a given area. 

In the early eighties each of the Iowa railroad pools had 
offices in Davenport; the Tri-Cities constituted a special divi- 
sion, owing chiefly to the vast amounts of lumber, agricultural 
implements, and produce shipped from these cities. Most of 
this freight, however, was sent over the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific.” 


The growth and prosperity of Davenport depended so much 
upon the development of the railroad system that the com- 
munity could always be relied on for private donations and 
public grants whether it was for extensions or new cunstruc- 
tion. The city, as we have seen, repeatedly voted taxes in aid 
of new railroads. Large sums were also donated by individuals. 

20Davenport, 1874, a pamphlet. 

26Richter, op, cit., May 8, 1921. 


27Ibid., March 26, 1922; Der Demokrat, Nov. 23, Dec. 14, 1882. 
28Schmidt, op. cit., 1893, p. 36. 
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Private subscriptions helped to secure for Davenport the en- 
larged repair shops of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ; 
and through the good will of the city, the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids and Northern finally obtained a convenient terminal. 
But when this company overreached itself and built a side- 
track on ground belonging to the city there was prompt action 
on the part of the latter. Directed and assisted by the mayor 
and other city officials, workmen tore up the obnoxious track 
and compelled the company to adjust the matter in a way 
which was fair to both parties.” 

Various improvements in train service appeared from time 
to time, such as better equipped cars and coaches and faster 
trains. A refrigerator car for shipping butter and eggs to 
New York was running twice a week over the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific in 1873. Fast trains began to run between 
Davenport and Chicago late in 1887. The flyers, as they were 
called, reduced the time of travel between these cities from ten 
to five and a half hours.” Such improvements, together with 
more convenient terminals, the two bridges, and better con- 
nections with the roads on the east side of the river, com- 
bined to give the city at the close of the century excellent rail- 
road facilities for both freight and passengers. 


Reta. BUSINESS 

The natural result of all the railroad construction was to 
stimulate the merchantile and commercial enterprises in the 
county. Thus, about the turn of the 20th century, the trading 
centers outside of Davenport numbered about twenty-six. 

Of these—Allen’s Grove, Argo, Gambril, Gilbert, Green 
Tree, Jamestown, Mount Joy, Noel, Plainview, Pleasant Val- 
ley, Round Grove, and White Sulphur Springs—owed their 
commercial importance to a post office, a general store, a 
blacksmith shop, and perhaps a tavern or hotel, and a public 
hall. Noel, Gambril, and Mount Joy were also stations on the 
railroad. Jamestown was the only coal mining town in the 
county.” The more pretentious towns—Big Rock, Blue Grass, 
Buffalo, Dixon, Donahue, Eldridge, Le Claire, McCausland, 

29Richter, op. cit., July 30, Oct. 22, 1922; Der Demokrat, Nov. 12, Dec. 10, 
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New Liberty, New Dixon, Long Grove, Maysville, Princeton, 
and Walcott varied in population from less than one hundred 
for Donahue, Maysville, and New Dixon to about 1,000 for 
Le Claire. Buffalo, Eldridge, Le Claire, Princeton, and Wal- 
cott were incorporated.” All of these towns had one or more 
general stores, and most of them had one or two lumber and 
coal yards, one or several implement stores, and one or several 
saloons, the latter sometimes in connection with a store or a 
hotel. A number of the towns had a drug store, a meat market, 
a hardware store, a furniture store, a livery stable, and one or 
two hotels. All supported one or several mechanics. And all 
except Maysville, which was not on the railroad, had facilities 
for shipping grain and stock.® 

Most of the small town stores and shops were home-owned, 
both as to buildings and stocks, and generally operated by the 
sole or partner proprietors. The buildings showed such innova- 
tions as square fronts and large plate glass windows. Within 
there would be showeases and other means for displaying the 
goods. Excepting the general custom of giving away art 
calendars, the small town merchant did but little advertising, 
depending mainly upon service, quality, and convenience to 
sell the goods. Credit was liberal and not often abused. 

Competition played its part in the small town business both 
between merchants and towns. Davenport always drew a large 
share of the country and small town business. Near the close 
of the century the mail order houses began to scatter their 
mammoth catalogues and to make serious inroads upon small 
town business. 

The mereasing population was a positive factor in retail 
business prosperity. Though this increase was not large in the 
small towns in this period, it was constant, and almost without 
exception in the towns named. Between 1870 and 1900 the 
population in Davenport increased from 20,038 to 35,254. 

Retail business establishments in Davenport grew as the 
population grew, but at a lower rate of increase. Including 
eating houses and hotels and shops such as tailor shops, shoe 
shops, and bakeries there were close to 600 retail establish- 
~ 82 Abstract of the United States Census, 1910, p. 589. 
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ments in 1874 and nearly 800 in 1899. More specifically, 
grocery stores increased from ninety-one to one hundred 
four, meat markets from twenty-one to thirty-four, confection- 
ers from twenty-one to twenty-two, boarding houses from 
twenty-two to forty-nine, hotels from twenty-two to twenty- 
six, restaurants including ten ‘‘dining rooms’’ from twenty to 
twenty-seven, cigar and tobacco stores from nine to sixty-two, 
and saloons from sixty-four to one hundred fifty-six. Dry 
goods stores declined from eighteen to eleven, gents’ furnish- 
ing stores from fourteen to six, tailor sheps from forty-three 
to thirty, and milliners from fifteen to nine. The decline in 
these lines may be partly due to the rise of the department 
stores of which there were five in 1899. Boot and shoe shops 
increased from forty-two to fifty-three, ice dealers from four 
to seven, coal dealers from seven to seventeen, wood dealers 
from three to fourteen, booksellers and stationers from five to 
six. Gas fixtures’ stores were mentioned in 1874, but not in 
1899. At the close of the Middle Period there were also such 
new establishments as bicycle shops and electrical supply 
stores.” 

Always anxious to maintain good relations between town 
and country, the city council in pioneer times had lcensed 
two private market houses where gardeners and farmers might 
display and sell not only fruit and vegetables, but also meats 
—for home butchering was still ‘‘all the go’’ in Seott County. 
The retailers might also use the market houses if they closed 
their regular establishments at designated hours. The new 
method of retailing, however, did not meet with any general 
approval and the courts finally declared these particular mar- 
ket houses to be illegal, but upheld the right of the city 
to establish municipal market houses. 

In 1872, twelve years after the closing of the first market 
houses, the City at the request of 2,000 petitioners again pro- 
vided two buildings for market house retailing, one a rebuilt 
wooden church and the other a new brick building. Various 
objections to the plan soon arose. The buildings were too 
close to the railroad and the trains frightened the horses of 
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farmers and trucksters. Only a few of the regular merchants 
rented stalls in the market houses, and in less than two years 
the whole scheme was abandoned and the principal building 
turned into a police station and city calaboose.” 


Until 1874 the retailers of meat had been butchers who 
bought their hogs and beeves directly from the farmers, and 
who did their own butchering often on the same premises 
where they did their retailing. Usually they would conform 
to the rule, live and let live, but at times when a neighbor- 
hood butcher cut prices there would be lively competition. 
Such conditions as well as the growth of the business in 
general prompted the formation of the butchers’ and drovers’ 
union in 1874. The following year the idea of the union was 
sold to the community through a spectacular parade, and for 
a number of years its rules seem to have been observed by 
both members and non-members. 

Peaceful conditions were thus maintained for the butchers 
until the later eighties. In November, 1887, the agents of the 
big packer, Phil. Armour of Chicago, appeared and sold beef 
to be shipped from Kansas City to the local butchers at three 
and a half cents a pound, which was exactly what the latter 
paid to the farmers for beef on the hoof. Though only two 
of the butchers purchased at this time, a number of them 
saw that the time had come for an improvement in the busi- 
ness locally. Accordingly they purchased a tract of land for 
a common slaughter house, and furthermore, they induced 
the city council to enact an ordinance for the inspection of 
cattle to be slaughtered, and for prohibiting the sale of meat 
of cattle not thus inspected. This was before there was any 
federal inspection of meat. 

The plan did not work well. Some of the butchers con- 
tinued to buy from Armour though he soon raised the price 
on beef to six and three-fourths cents a pound. In 1888, Swift 
and Company began to undersell Armour. A fierce price war 
followed, then a truce, and finally the beef trust, which trans- 
formed most of the Davenport butchers into meat cutters.” 

The contest over the control of the retail liquor business 


85Richter, op. cit., Sept. 4, 11, 18, 1921. 
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had grown bitter in pioneer times, but with the modification 
of the prohibitory law of 1855 a truce followed which lasted 
until after the Civil War. Then the struggle revived in the 
course of which there were sometimes acts of lawlessness com- 
mitted as for instance in 1870 when a large quantity of beer 
was destroyed by drilling holes in the filled containers at one 
of the Davenport breweries.” In the seventies and early 
eighties there were repeated crusades against the saloons, 
sometimes taking the form of protracted religious meetings.” 


Davenport took a leading part in the contest generally. Here 
there was a prohibition press and active prohibitionist or- 
ganizations, and here also the anti-prohibitionists first or- 
ganized with the enthusiastic support of the local German 
press. The editors of the German papers, ardent Schleswig— 
Holsteiners as most of them were, never relented in their war- 
fare against prohibition, which they regarded as the very 
essence of intolerance, hypocrisy, and irrationality.” The agita- 
tion against the liquor traffic culminated in the prohibition 
amendment to the constitution of Iowa in 1882. Scott County 
gave a big majority against the amendment.” 

To test the constitutionality of the amendment the Daven- 
port brewing firm Koehler and Lange brought a friendly suit 
against John Hill, a local retail liquor dealer, who refused 
to pay for a quantity of liquor sold after the amendment was 
to take effect. The courts on purely technical grounds de- 
clared the amendment unconstitutional and the brewers thus 
won their suit; but in 1884 the General Assembly repealed the 
cider, wine, and beer exemptions to the law of 1855 and en- 
acted a drastic prohibitory law, the so-called Clark Law, which 
became effective July 4, 1884. 

Would the saloons close? The Governor of Iowa wrote 
letters to the mayors of the cities urging them to enforce the 
new law. The Mayor of Davenport wrote a courteous reply, 
but took oceasion to remind the Governor that the adminis- 
tration of the City of Davenport was outside of the Governor’s 

aeRichter, 0p. SH? Sept. 18, Oct. 2, 1921, io 
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office. Harking back to the rising in March, 1848, in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, someone gave currency to the witticism that 
the ‘‘free and independent State of Scott County’’ would 
brook no undue influence from anywhere outside of its bord- 
ers. | 

The Davenport saloons soon re-opened under a city ordin- 
ance by which they might procure licenses to deal in ‘‘non- 
prohibited beverages.’’ Of these there were soon a variety of 
new brands such as Mum, Seafoam, Cordial, Hop Nectar, and 
Kentucky Blue Grass. Mum was manufactured by Koehler 
and Lange.” 

On July 8, 1884, The Gazette observed: ‘‘To a stranger in 
Davenport it would appear as though there was no more pro- 
hibitory legislation in town than a year ago. Not a saloon 
in the city, at present, shows any indication of closing up. 
At midnight of the Third the outlook for observance of the 
law was good, but since then the saloons have been in full 
swing.”’ 

The Mulct Law of 1894 gave the State a system of liquor 
control which was a combination of prohibition and local op- 
tion. One is tempted to eall it a ecrazy-quilt plan, but it stood 
the pragmatic test: it worked. It gave prohibition to prohibi- 
tionists and liquor to the anti-prohibitionists. Since neither 
would make any real effort to understand the other, the poli- 
ticians had to strike a balance. 

The retail liquor business was not the only branch of the 
retail business which was regulated by the city council. In 
the sixties all wood and lumber offered for sale in the city 
had to be properly inspected by the person appointed by the 
council for that particular purpose. In the nineties this was 
optional at the request of either seller or buyer. The city 
ordinances required all retailers to be licensed, but the li- 
cense in most instances was small—$5 for general retailers. 
Transient merchants paid higher licenses, which in some in- 
stances must have been prohibitory. Only newspapers and 
farm garden produce raised by the seller could be sold on 
the streets without license. 
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The retail merchants of the Middle Period did not have the 
currency troubles which plagued the pioneer merchants. Most 
currency in the Middle Period was good and its value easily 
recognized. Counterfeits were rare. Some private serip, pop- 
ularly known as shinplasters, came into use in 1873, but it was 
soon redeemed and withdrawn from circulation. 

Though there were some cash stores, for instance the large 
J. H. C. Petersen and Sons’ dry goods store, established in 
1872," most retailers did a large credit business, which made 
difficulties at times. Evidence of this is found in the growth 
of the collection business. The R. G. Dunn’s Mercantile 
Agency of New York City established an office in Davenport 
in 1873. A small number of business men in 1896 organized 
the Credit Men’s Association, which proposed to cooperate 
with a similar national organization. * Locally the business of 
collection must have been a prosperous one, for there were 
nine collecting agencies in Davenport in 1899." 

The retail merchant of this period employed more lady 
clerks and did more advertising in the local papers than the 
pioneer merchant. The salespeople were better trained for 
their particular work. They worked long hours, usually from 
seven in the morning till ten at night, and till after noon on 
Sundays. An early-closing movement in the seventies failed,” 
but the question kept on bobbing up in the years following. 

At intervals there were building booms, which are definite 
indications of retail and wholesale business prosperity. New 
business blocks arose in the later sixties and early seventies 
and again in the later eighties and nineties.” 

The form of the business organization continued to be the 
single proprietorship and the partnership, with the corporate 
form for the larger establishments definitely in the ascendant 
near the close of the century. 

WHOLESALE BUSINESS 

The business of wholesaling, of course, cannot be entirely 
separated from retailing and manufacturing. Large retailers 
frequently become wholesalers, especially in a growing com- 
“4 Richter, op. cit., Sept. 18, 1921. 
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munity, and the larger manufacturers are invariably also 
wholesalers. Wholesaling in Davenport emerged as a separate 
business in the fifties. It slumped during the Civil War, and 
the slump continued sometime after the war due to unfair 
freight rates. To favor Chicago, Davenport was made a victim 
of the long and short haul abuse.” When this condition had 
been improved, wholesale business more than regained its lost 
ground, and the constant improvement of the transportation 
systems made its position secure throughout the period. 


A pamphlet published in 1874 by the Citizens’ Association 
states that the increase in the last few years of the whole- 
sale trade of Davenport had been one of the most gratifying 
aspects of the city’s prosperity and that more wholesale 
establishments were needed even in the branches already 

epresented. The pamphlet lists the following twelve success- 

ful wholesale firms: W. C. Wadsworth and Company, dry 
goods; Sickels and Preston, Seig and Williams, Hosford and 
Nutting, hardware; Beiderbecke and Miller, and Van Patten 
and Marks, groceries; Robert Krause, clothing; Nicholas 
Kuhnen, cigars and tobacco; Seth P. Bryant, and Child and 
Company, boots and shoes; Jens Lorenzen, crockery; and 
Haight, Sears and Company, saddlery hardware.” A number 
of these firms had their quarters in the Fejervary Block, 
which accordingly came to be known as the Jobbers’ Row.” 


The volume of wholesale business reached a total of $5,397,- 
000 in 1877,” and $8,088,000 in 1882. The latter figure com- 
bines the sales of sixteen different lines of business. In groe- 
eries the annual turnover in 1882 was $2,555,800; in dry goods 
$1,725 000, and in hardware $985,000. Other principal lines 
were clothing; jewelry; cigars and tobaceo; hides, pelts, and 
tallow ; boots and shoes; glassware; stoves and tinware; leather 
and saddlery; rags; and kerosene oil.” Near the close of the 
century there were about forty different lines of wholesale 
business represented by over one hundred and fifty imdividu- 
al firms.™ 

49] hid., May 8, 1921. 
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Davenport already in pioneer times ranked high as a clear- 
ing house for grain. The business increased as the railroad 
net spread into the Northwest, and some of the largest ele- 
vators in the state were built in Davenport.” Much of the 
wheat was ground into flour by the local mills. Both flour 
and wheat were shipped to the East and to the South and some 
to Europe.” One grain firm, the Davenport Malt and Grain 
Company, dealt heavily in barley, much of which could be dis- 
posed of to the loeal breweries. 


BANKING 

The State Bank of Iowa with its branches bridged the gap 
between the private banks of the Pioneer Period and the sys- 
tems of national and savings banks of the Middle Period. A 
‘branch bank of the State Bank of Iowa, known officially as the 
Merchants’ Branch of the State Bank of Iowa, opened in 
Davenport in 1859. Its initial capital was $50,000, soon in- 
creased to $100,000. During the six years of its existence it 
paid in dividends to the stockholders about twenty per cent 
more than its capital stock, besides leaving a surplus of $16,000. 
In 1865 it was merged with the Davenport National Bank, a 
strong institution with a capital stock of $200,000. The consoli- 
dated bank used the bank building which had been erected and 
oceupied by the Merchants’ Branch.” 

When the National Banking and Currency Act of 1863 had 
been passed by Congress, the first application for a bank 
charter came from Austin Corbin of Davenport, of the private 
banking firm of Corbin and Dow, successors to Macklot and 
Corbin. The application was the first received in Washington, 
but since it had to be returned for some minor correction, the 
charter issued by the Comptroller of the Currency was No. 15 
on the list of charters granted. Due, however, to the energy 
and resourcefulness of Mr. Corbin, the First National Bank 
of Davenport commenced business on June 29, 1863, in the 
marble building formerly occupied by the defunct banking 
firm, Cook and Sargent, two days earlier than any other na- 
tional bank in the United States. The new bank’s first quar- 
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terly statement of September 30, 1863, showed a_ paid-in 
capital stock of $40,000. On October 29, 1863, the bank de- 
elared a dividend of 5 percent. The second quarterly state- 
ment of January 2, 1864, showed a paid-in capital stock of 
$55,210 and undivided profits of $3,525.06. By April 1, 1864, 
the deposits totaled $577,526.97. This was a larger sum than 
was ever before on deposit in any single bank in the State of 
Towa. Once more Davenport had become the most important 
financial center in Iowa. The Daily Davenport Democrat com- 
mented very appropriately: ‘‘The success which this bank is 
meeting is almost ineredible to the financial community. 
The career of this institution has been nothing but increase 
and suceess.’’ Later in the same year, 1864, the directors pur- 
chased the marble bank building for the sum of $22,500. 

The change in national banking regulations, it will be re- 
membered, occurred at a time when the country was engaged 
in the last terrible years of the Civil War struggle, and the 
banking act of 1863 was not unrelated to the final success of 
that war. Davenport was patriotic and had rallied enthusi- 
astically to support the Union. Young Davenporters had been 
among the first to enlist, and when the federal government 
asked for loans their fathers responded liberally. Acting as 
an agent for the government, the First National on May 28, 
1864, sent to the treasurer of the United States a remittance 
for $200,000, which was the proceeds of the sale of govern- 
ment bonds. 

When the First National was organized, State Bank of 
Towa notes were in general use. The circulation of these notes 
finally reached a figure close to $1,500,000, the public had 
confidence in them. and they cireulated without difficulty. 
But due to the restrictions and tax on the issuance of other 
than national bank notes contained in the Curreney Act of 
1863, the State Bank of Iowa shortly decided to suspend its 
successful operations. By an agreement made with the Mer- 
chants’ Branch, the First National Bank of Davenport under- 
took to accept State Bank of Towa currency at par, redeeming 
it in Greenbacks or national bank notes.™ 

The bank experienced some difficulties in the seventies. In 
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order to keep its assets clear of doubtful values, the board of 
directors in 1877 instructed the officers of the bank to trans- 
fer $25,000 from the credit of the surplus account to the credit 
of the profit and loss account, and then to charge into the 
latter account all items that might be in any way doubtful. 

The duration of the First National’s charter expired in 1882. 
Since the Banking and Currency Act of 1863 contained no 
provision for the extension of bank charters, and since the 
outcome of the legislation to remedy this defect then pending 
in Congress was uncertain, the directors early in the year 
1882 decided to terminate the business under the present 
charter, but to continue under a new grant of powers. The 
bank accordingly underwent a process of voluntary liqui- 
dation. The assets of the old First National under charter 
No. 15 were sold to the new First National under a new char- 
ter, No. 2,695 without, however, any break in daily routine 
or business relations. 

During the first twenty years of its existence the earnings 
of the First National totalled $391,000. It paid to stockholders 
$293,000 in dividends, besides setting aside $50,000 as sur- 
plus and leaving $48,000 in undivided profits.” 

On June 19, 1865, George H. French succeeded Austin 
Corbin as president. Mr. French in turn was succeeded bv 
Ira M. Gifford, Hiram Price, and James Thompson. 

The second national bank of Davenport, the Davenport 
National Bank, received its charter in 1865." As we have seen, 
it took over the assets and liabilities of the Merchants’ Branch 
of the Iowa State Bank the same year. 

The third national bank, the Citizens’ National Bank, was 
organized in 1867 with a capital of $100,000 of which ten 
percent was paid-in. In a few years it was in ‘‘a very un- 
certain financial condition.’’? Fortunately, Robert Krause. a 
local manufacturer and eapitalist. came to the rescue at the 
solicitations of friends. With the assistance of Mr. Krause 
the institution was reorganized and established on a secure 
and permanent foundation, and henceforth nid dividends 
regularly. Popularly, this bank came to be known as the 
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‘German Bank’’ and the ‘‘Little Bank on the Corner,’’ 
though it did a very large business.” 

In addition to these three national banks, Davenport in 
1870 had two savings banks—the German Savings and the 
Davenport Savings founded respectively in 1869 and 1870. 
The latter, however, was the direct successor of an older bank, 
the Davenport Savings Institution, founded in January 25, 
1864. It used the same building as the First National and 
the lists of stockholders of the two banks were practically 
identical. It was a success from the start. At the end of the 
first year it held deposits to the amount of $70,000 mostly 
in small sums belonging to laborers, mechanics, and people of 
small means. The rate of interest to depositors was 5 percent. 
In January, 1865, it declared a dividend of ten percent, and 
at the same time it increased its authorized capital stock to 
$250,000, which permitted it to receive $150,000 in deposits. 
The Savings Institution continued its presperous career. At 
the close of 1868 it had $205,273.59 of deposits and 1,100 
depositors. But becoming embroiled in what is known as the 
First National Bank fight which involved an alleeed illegal 
loan of $51,000 for the purpose of controlling the First Na- 
tional, the Savings Institution in 1870 went into liquidation. 
The stockholders had to take a loss on their stock, but de- 
positors were paid in full. The Davenport Savings Bank ‘‘rose 
on the ruins’’ of the Savings Institution, most of the stock- 
holders of the former having taken stock in the new bank. 
Its authorized capital was $600 000, soon inereased to $900,- 
000.” 

Until the early seventies, savings banks in Towa had been 
organized under the general laws of incorporation. A change 
in this respect occurred in 1874 when the General Assembly 
passed an act under which savings banks henceforth were re- 
euired to incorporate. The Davenport Savings Bank was the 
first to conform to the new law.” The change necessitated a 
reduction in the amount of its authorized eapital. 

From 1870 to 1879 the Davenport Savines Bank paid in- 
terest to depositors at the rate of six pereent compounded 
_ “Biographical History of Scott County, Towa, 1895, p. 103; Der Demokrat, May 
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quarterly, and from 1879 on at the rate of five percent. The 
stockholders received large stock dividends. Of the bank’s 
paid-in capital of $90,000 in 1882, $39,000 had been paid in 
stock dividends.“ 

The German Savings Bank began its career with a capital 
of $10,000. Its first president was Henry Lischer and the first 
cashier H. H. Andresen, who succeeded Lischer as president 
in 1893. Andresen had shown his ability as a financier before 
the founding of the German Savings Bank in his rehabilitation 
of the Davenport Fire Insurance Company, which was op- 
erated in connection with the bank until 1874, the stock- 
holders of the two being the same.” 

Davenport business men experienced some of the financial 
storm and stress which agitated the country in the seventies. 
Some local mercantile houses failed. The National Fire In- 
surance Company, a local concern, was forced to liquidate in 
1870 with heavy losses to the stockholders.” None of the banks, 
however, were forced to close, though there were large with- 
drawals of deposits in 1873." 

When the Chicago banks suspended, however, it became 
difficult for the Tri-City bankers to do business in the ordin- 
ary way, and an emergency policy had to be adopted by 
which not more than $100 in eurreney was to be paid to 
each depositor, who had at least that much on deposit, and 
who wished to make withdrawals. For sums above that 
amount only certified checks were given. These checks were 
receivable at par by all the banks of the three cities. It was 
only necessary to continue this arrangement for but a short 
time. 

The run on the German Savings Bank in 1886 was not duc 
to any weakening of its financial structure, actual or threat- 
ening, but to a chance misunderstanding between a hysterical 
bank customer and a disobliging teller. The customer had 
presented a check for cashing at the very moment that the 
bank was ready to close. The teller pushed the check hack 
with the curt retort that the bank was closed. He did not 
add what he also meant: for the day, and the rumor at once 


647 bid., p. 776. ; 
Retiiuiner: op. cit., I, 759: History of Scott County, 1882, p. 795. 
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spread that the German Savings Bank was closed. A three 
days’ run followed. On the third day extra tellers were em- 
ployed to pay off the frightened customers and the senseless 
stampede came to an end.” 

Only one new bank, the Scott County Savings Bank, ap- 
peared between 1870 and 1889. It was organized in 1883. Its 
initial capital stock was $50,000. 

From 1889 to 1892 three large new banks were added: the 
Towa National Bank in 1889, the Union Savings Bank in 1891, 
and the Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank in 1892. All 
became stable and strong financial institutions. The abundance 
of funds for investment at that time may be judged by the 
fact that the $100,000 capital stock of the Iowa National Bank 
was subseribed before the lapse of three days.” 

Besides national and savings banks there were all through 
this period individuals and cooperative organizations engaged 
in some phase of banking: pawnbrokers, private lenders, 
agents for investment companies, and building and Joan associ- 
ations. Of the last-named type, according to the reports of 
the State Auditor, Davenport had four near the turn of the 
century: Davenport Loan, Building, and Savings Association : 
Davenport Cooperative Bank Association; Merchants and Me- 
chanies Loan, Building, and Savings Association; and Home 
Building and Loan Association. Loeal annals also mention 
Home Loan and Trust Company, Iowa Business Men’s Build- 
ing and Loan Association, and Home Protective Building, 
Loan, and Savings Association.” All three were building and 
loan associations. The pioneer huilding and loan association 
appears to have been the Davenport Loan, Building and Sav- 
ings Association. It was incorporated in 1877 and re-ineor- 
norated in 1896. In the latter year the assets of the association 
were listed at $432,868.48. 

Outside of national, state, and savings banks, loan and trust 
companies were the most prominent financial institutions in 
the nineteenth century. In Towa the first legislation eon- 
cerning loan and trust companies is found in the Code of 
1897. Two such institutions, however, had appeared earlier 
in Davenport—George M. Bechtel and Company in 1891 and 


88C, A. Ficke, Memories of Fourscore Years, 1930, pp. 227-229. 
6°Richter, op. cit., Sept. 17, 1922. 
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the German Trust Company in 1894. Both became strong 
institutions, especially the former, which in time counted 
among its clients practically every municipality and school 
district in the State.” 

The early nineties in general were favorable years to bank- 
ing in Davenport. A panic came and went in the country 
at large, but several new banks came and stayed in Daven- 
port. The panic of 1893, like the panic of 1873, was locally 
serious, but not catastrophic. The general financial condi- 
tions of the country, however, caused the Davenport bankers 
—against the advice of the prominent Davenport financier, 
C. A. Ficke—to take the special precaution of requiring sixty 
days’ notice of the intention to withdraw deposits. As Mr. 
Ficke had warned the bankers, there was ‘‘an avalanche of 
notices of withdrawal,’’ amounting to $3,000,000. Luckily, 
Mr. Ficke had then on hand a considerable number of mort- 
gages to be sold to investors. These he advertised he would 
sell to depositors, who came to buy, to cancel their notices. 
Meanwhile the bankers persuaded others to withdraw their 
notices, and when the sixty days’ period expired, the banks 
were able to meet all legitimate demands upon them.” 

One of the best indications of the growing strength of 
banking in Davenport in the nineties is seen in the appearance 
of the Davenport Clearing House Association in 1895 with 
Charles A. Mast as manager. The clearings for the first year 
totalled $29,439,839, and $42,412,634 for 1899.” 

Outside of Davenport there were only two banks in Scott 
County near the close of the century. One was located at 
New Liberty in the northwestern and the other at Walcott 
in the southwestern part of the county. Their capital stocks 
were respectively $15,000 and $30,000." Their appearance 
heralded a trend which would soon provide every little town 
in the county of any importance whatever with neighborhood 
banking facilities. 


MANUFACTURING 
The Middle Period was a time of steady growth in manu- 


71H. H. Preston, History of Banking in Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1922, p. 326. 
Strictly speaking, of course, there were no State banks. They were all either na- 
tional, savings, or private banks. 

72Ficke, op. cit., pp. 257-259. 
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facturing. New plants were added, older plants increased 
production, new factory buildings rose, often to replace older 
ones destroyed by fires. The Civil War created new demands 
for a variety of manufactured products. During the spo- 
radically prosperous times of the period there were increased 
demands for housing materials, house furnishings, and im- 
proved farm and factory machinery. 

One of the most distinguishing features of manufacturing In 
the Middle Period was the trend toward centralization in the 
location and control of plants. In the early part of the period 
there was a good-sized flour mill at Blue Grass. At a later 
time there were machine shops at Eldridge and a cigar making 
establishment at Long Grove. Brick yards were most con- 
veniently located near the source of the clay; and pearl button 
factories naturally found locations in the river towns, large 
and small. But with these exceptions all industries not 
distinctly neighborhood industries were being crowded into 
Davenport. 

The individual proprietorship and partnership predominat- 
ed in the early part of the period. As the period advanced 
the eorporation gained steadily on both, especially in the 
control of the larger plants and these again tended to com- 
bine under more centralized control. 

As an instance of the effect of the Civil War on manufactur- 
ing the Davenport woolen industry may be cited. In 1863 
Joseph Shields opened the Shields’ Woolen Mill which manv- 
faetured various kinds of woolen goods: cloths, cassimeres, 
satinettes, Jeans, and stocking yarns. In November, 1864, this 
mill was ‘‘running early and late to catch up with orders 
that have been pouring in from the eountry all fall.’’ To 
be able to supply the retail trade at the office of the mill, the 
proprietor had to eut off almost all his trade with the local 
merchants. The Shields’ Woolen Mill had its ups and downs, 
however, in the years following the Civil War. In 1881 it 
became the Davenport Woolen Mill. It continued to operate 
until 1914.” 

The production of woolens ranked sixth among the eleven 
major industries in Davenport in 1870. The other ten major 
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industries, according to the value of their products, were: 
sawed and planed lumber, flouring mills products, furniture, 
agricultural implements, men’s clothing, carriages and wagons, 
printing and publishing, malt liquors, tobacco and cigars, and 
cooperage products. In all there were 341 manufacturing 
establishments in Scott County in 1870 giving employment 
to 1,951 people who produced goods valued at $3,455,479. This 
was slightly in excess of the value of the products of the 
farms.” 

The situation was optimistic for manufacturing. The West 
was young and the business men of Davenport saw that the 
future possibilities were good. In 1874 the Citizens’ <As- 
sociation published a brochure calling attention to Davenport 
as a growing center of industry. It was pointed out that there 
was no better point in the West for the distribution of manu- 
factured goods, and that enterprises would succeed if pro- 
vided with similar backing of capital as those have which ‘‘are 
now converting in this locality, the crude material lying 
around loose, or made easily available from neighboring lo- 
ealities, into agricultural implements of almost every pop- 
ularly useful nature from the Massillon threshing machines to 
wooden rakes—into tubs, and: pails, wash boards, paper, 
pumps, steam machinery, woolen goods, wagons, scales, iron 
works, ete.”’ 

Between the census years, 1870 and 1880, one notes in- 
creases in the value of the production of sawed and planed 
lumber, agricultural implements, packed pork and sausage, 
foundry and machine shop products, bread and other bakery 
goods, malt liquors, and men’s clothing. Carpentering is listed 
as a major industry in 1880. The number of establishments 
in the county has decreased to 241 and the number of people 
employed to 1,564, but the value of the product has risen to 
$4,468,978." 

The federal censuses for 1880 and 1890 show that there 
were substantial increases between those years in the produe- 
tion of bread and other bakery goods, flour and grist mill 
products, packed pork, tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes. The 
number of establishments in Davenport alone increased to 
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Between 1890 and 1900 there were large increases in the 
production of foundry and machine shop products, carriages 
and wagons, brick and building stone, packing house products, 
printing and publishing, tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes. The 
decline in sawed lumber production is noticeable. Of new 
and permanent lines one notes the production of pearl buttons 
and washing machines. 

The number of establishments and employees in Davenport 
decreased between 1890 and 1900, but the value of the product 
increased over a million and stood at $11,720,441 in 1900. Of 
the 4,410 laborers employed in 1900, 854 were women and 
164 were children under sixteen years of age. The tobacco and 
cigar factories employed more women than men. Of the 416 
establishments in 1900, 221 were classified as hand trades and 
these employed by far the greater percentage of the laborers 
and produced the greater part of the product.” 

Most of the branches of industry which gained any per- 
maneney during the Pioneer Period persisted through the 
Middle Period. Some changes there were due to passing time, 
inventions, changing tastes, fashions, and eustoms. Hoop 
skirts, for instanee, were made in Davenport for a while after 
the Civil War.” 

Several distilleries operated during the Pioneer Period, but 
with the influx of the Germans, lquor production became 
quite exclusively the production of wine and especially beer. 
About 80,000 gallons of native wine were made in Seott Coun- 
ty mm 1871. In the early seventies the Davenport breweries 
made about 18,000 barrels of beer annually and about two- 
thirds of it was consumed locally. Malt production became an 
important side line to brewing. The number of breweries in 
Davenport increased from five in 1876 to nine in 1899. Most 
of the nine plants were under the control of the Davenport 
Brewing Company, organized in 1894 with a capital of $500, 
000." 


TT bid., 1890, Compendium of the Eleventh Census, Pt. II, pp. 794-5. 
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Other pioneer industries expanded and flourished—lumber 
production, flour milling, pork packing, brickmaking, cigar- 
making, broommaking, printing and publishing, the produc- 
tion of various metal goods, especially farm implements and 
steam engines. Brickmaking increased as the production of 
sawed lumber decreased. To flour milling were added such 
cereal industries as the production of oatmeal and glucose 
(corn sugar). 


The pioneer miller modernized his mill with smutters and 
bolts. Instead of grinding meal, he now ground flour. The 
miller of the Middle Period introduced the roller system— 
stone rollers, metal rollers, and finally porcelain rollers— 
by which a finer grade and a greater amount of flour could 
be made from a given amount of grain. The Davenport mills 
were equipped with rollers in the eighties at the same time 
that the older proprietorships were changing to corporate 
concerns, requiring more capital.” 


Frequently the flour mills, and indeed other factory build- 
ings, during the Pioneer and Middle periods, became the prey 
of devouring flames. This was the fate of J. M. D. Burrows’ 
mills, the first in 1867, the second in 1870." The more general 
use of brick and structural steel, however, tended to reduce 
fire hazards. 


Firm names changed, but on the whole the firms them- 
selves were very persistent. T. T. Dow and his associates 
built the Crescent Mills in 1868. The same company also 
built elevators both in Iowa and Illinois. The Crescent Mills, 
the Phoenix Mills, and the Farmers’ Mills did a large part 
of the flour milling in Davenport for several decades. In 
1891 the Davenport Milling Company operated all three of 
these mills. The city directory of Davenport in 1889, how- 
ever, lists six different plants engaged in flour milling— 
Davenport Mills, Dithmarscher Rye Mills, East Davenport 
Roller Mills, Phoenix Milling Company, Riverside Milling 
Company, and Tri-City Roller Mills.* 

82History of Scott County, Iowa, 1882, p. 782; Album of City of Davenport, 
Se oe Co., pp. 682-4. 
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The manufacture of glucose or corn sugar began in Daven- 
port in 1872. Henry G. Weinert, a former Buffalo, New 
York, school teacher, had been making experiments on a stove 
in a little tannery in westend Davenport, and the versatile 
Davenport business man, Robert Krause, saw the possibilities 
of these results. .A company was formed and a plant built 
and operated for about two years; but the business was still 
in the experimental stage. A new company was formed and 
a new plant built and operated also without being a com- 
mercial suecess. Still Mr. Krause and his associates stood 
by their guns, and success came after the organization of a 
third company and the building of a third and larger plant. 
In 1881 the Davenport Glucose Manufacturing Company 
employed one hundred people and processed 700,000 bushels 
of corn. Its products, superior for such purposes as the 
sweetening of fermented liquors in the process of their pro- 
duction, were sold in all the principal cities of the United 
States and some were exported to foreign countries. 

The Davenport glucose plant was one of the first of its 
particular kind in the United States. In a few years there 
were a number of similar plants throughout the country and 
the business in general was being brought under centralized 
control. The Davenport plant was sold to the Glucose Refin- 
ing Company or Glucose Trust in 1897 for $700,000. It was 
then one of the largest in the United States. In 1900 it em- 
ployed 500 men.® 

Saw milling firms, too, were fairly persistent though pro- 
prietors changed. The pioneer firm Renwick and Sons in the 
fifties, had become Renwick, Shaw and Crossett in the seven- 
ties, and this again in the nineties Weyerhauser and Denk- 
mann. The Dessaint and Schricker firm of the sixties had 
become Schricker and Mueller in the seventies and Christian 
Mueller and Sons in the nineties. Lindsay and Phelps per- 
sisted throughout the period, becoming, however, Lindsay, 
Phelps and Company in the nineties.” 

Lumber production promoted the growth of woodworking 
industries—the manufacture of furniture, pianos, carriages, 
wagons, cooperage, washing machines, churns, ladders, boats, 
_ ®Richter, op. cit., Aug. 21, nae Se of Scott Co., p. 873; Downer, op. cit., 
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boxes, trunks, brooms, brushes, and rag carpet looms. 

Charles N. Newcomb of Hobart, New York, invented a fly- 
ing shuttle rag carpet loom, which he manufactured in large 
quantities. In 1889 he located in Davenport and established 
a factory where he employed upwards of thirty people.” 

Amandus Woeber, a German who had learned his trade in 
Cincinnati, built the first carriage factory in Iowa. Woeber 
also turned out the famous horse cart, the Pilot. The most 
permanent local names in this branch of industry in the 
Middle Period are Woeber and George Hegenberger.”® 

The most permanent name in the pork packing annals of 
the period is that of J. L. Zoeckler. Other important names 
are John Ruch, Ranzow and Haller, and Henry Kobhrs. 
Zoeckler and Ruch in the season 1871-1872 packed over 4,000 
hogs and the butchers over 1,000. The number packed the 
next season was somewhat larger. Kohrs was a Schleswig- 
Holsteiner who had come to Davenport in 1854 and for about 
a year clerked in a dry goods store. Then he opened a meat 
market which.he continued twenty years. In 1875 he branched 
into pork packing and shipping. About 1898 he organized 
the Kohrs’ Packing Company of which his son-in-law, W. H. 
Gehrman, became president.” 

The Tri-City Packing and Provision Company appeared 
in 1893. It built a plant to handle sheep, cattle, and hogs, ob- 
tained federal inspection, and established local retail markets 
for its products. Fire destroyed the plant in 1896, but it 
was rebuilt with doubled capacity. When its initial capital 
of $100,000 was increased to $2,000,000 in the late nineties, the 
company was a major factor in a boom in the packing business. 
The boom was short-lived, however, and had its serious after- 
math with no profits and finally a sale to satisfy creditors.” 

Brickmaking, at first sporadic, was on a more permanent 
basis from the seventies on. Since the nature of the raw 
material made it practical to build the kilns near the clay 
pits, this industry tended to be scattered. Brick yards are 
mentioned at or near Long Grove, Buffalo, Davenport, and 
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Le Claire. Towards the close of the period the individual 
proprietorships gave way to large companies such as LeClaire 
Brick and Tile Company and Davenport Brick and Tile 
Company.” 

Cigar making in this period was everywhere distinguished 
by its large number of small, scattered establishments. To 
this Seott County was no exception. Establishments might 
sometimes be found in the small towns such as Long Grove, 
but most of them were scattered through the City of Daven- 
port, where there were at least fifteen in 1868 and upwards 
of thirty-seven in 1889. The Davenport plants maintained 
by Nicholas Kuhnen, Otto Albrecht and Company, and N. P. 
Jacobsen each employed a large number of men and women, 
and were the largest plants outside the trust.” 

Throughout the Middle Period shoes and clothing were 
manufactured in Davenport. The shoemaker, however, tended 
to become either a shoe dealer or a shoe repairer. The tailor 
shop changed less, though new and large competing establish- 
ments appeared. In 1875 Robert Krause established a cloth- 
ing factory which turned out pants, vests, jeans, suits, shirts, 
and overalls. Isaac Rothschild, the largest exclusive retail 
clothier in Davenport and Iowa, a few years later employed 
thirty-five men in his merchant tailoring department. Several 
other manufacturers specialized in shirts only.” 

Various food products were produced on a large scale. 
French cheese, vinegar, pickles, confectionery, crackers, 
bakery goods, and macaroni. In the early days of the period 
there was a large number of bakers in Davenport. Every- 
thing turned out was hand work. Henry Korn, a Kur- 
Hessian (German), was one of the first of them to see the 
value of machinery and improved methods. He also saw the 
potential market for the popular bakery products of Europe 
and accordingly set about to introduce them such as zweiback, 
Holland rusk, and Vienna toast. These became very popular 
and toward the close of the century Korn and Sons were dis- 
ako Geological Survey, IX, 496-501. 
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tributing bakery goods to a growing trade in Davenport and 
its environs.” 

The most important branches of manufacturing using 
largely imported raw products were the implement plants 
and machine shops. Already in the Pioneer Period Daven- 
port had become famous for its plow works, and in the Middle 
Period the Davenport Plow Company and the Eagle Manu- 
facturing Company kept up the tradition. In the later six- 
ties Raff, Cock, and Company manufactured reapers, mowers, 
cane mills, horse rakes, and cultivators. In the seventies Le- 
Claire Foundry and Machine Shop turned out threshing 
machines, corn and cob mills, horse powers and steam engines. 
Several iron foundries operated from time to time. The 
Davenport Machine and Foundry Company was started as 
a small concern in 1887. It specialized in the manufacture 
of steam engines and in the designing and building of machin- 
ery. After a few years the company added a department for 
the fabrication of structural steel and ornamental iron work 
for buildings. A new foundry was added in 1895 and a new 
machine shop in 1901.” 

It is sometimes said that to know modern Davenport is to 
know the Bettendorf brothers—William P. Bettendorf and 
John W. Bettendorf. William, the older brother, first gave 
proof of his superior mechanical ingenuity when employed in 
a plow factory in Peru, Illinois, by designing a power lift for 
sulky plows, which was used by several plow manufacturers. 
Turning his attention next to the improvement of vehicles from 
farm wagons to railroad freight cars, he invented a metal 
wheel with a malleable iron hub and a steel underframe for 
farm wagons, besides machinery to manufacture them. To- 
gether with his brother he began in 1886 to manufacture 
metal wheels in Davenport. In 1890 the two brothers in- 
corporated the Bettendorf Metal Whee] Company ; and, after 
having disposed of their interests in this company and a new 
series of inventions to George H. French and his associates, 
formed the Bettendorf Axle Company in 1895. After two dis- 
astrous fires, both occurring in 1902, the Bettendorf Axle 
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Company decided to move its plant to Gilberttown, three 
miles east of Davenport. ‘Thus was launched the biggest 
manufacturing industry of the present century in Scott 
County. The name of the town was appropriately changed 
to Bettendorf and the new factories there at once put the 
town on the map. 

A Davenporter visiting in Pittsburgh was asked where he 
lived. Having told the inquirer, the latter replied: ‘‘ Ah, 
Davenport! That’s close to Bettendorf, is it not?’ 

A new industry, the manufacture of electric washing ma- 
chines was under way in the late eighties. In this industry 
the H. F. Brammer Manufacturing Company was a pioneer. 
The company had no difficulty in disposing of its product 
for the demand was strong and growing. Neither were com- 
petitors slow in realizing this. Other companies built compet- 
ing plants and in a little more than a decade Davenport was 
turning out two-thirds of the electric washing machines sold 
in the United States.” 

The vears 1879 and especially 1894 were difficult years 
for indus*ry in general end not the least for manufacturing. 
Several Davenport plants closed temporarily in 1894. Others 
were in financial diffieulties and some were foreed to liquid- 
ate.” Fortunately, the unturn in industrial affairs was not 
long in coming and coincident with it was a renewal in the 
increases in capital stocks as well as in the incorporation and 
consolidation of a number of manufacturing concerns. 


THE Press 

Unlike the situation in many other counties the smaller 
towns in Scott County in the Middle Period did not sueceed 
in maintaining permanent local newspapers. Sporadieally, 
ambitious printers and cditors struggled for existence at 
Dixon, Buffalo, Waleott, Princeton, and LeClaire, but they 
did not long survive. Seott County people continued to de- 
pend almost exclusively upon the Davenport papers for local 
and general news. 

It was natural that it should be so. Davenport was more 
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than an administrative center. Its churches, its multitudin- 
ous societies, its industries, and general life drew and held 
the attention and thought of the whole countryside. 


Davenport, as we have seen, had a well-established printing 
and publishing business before the Civil War. The political 
complexion, however, of its weeklies and dailies was then un- 
settled. After the Civil War it was different. Then the po- 
litical lines could be more definitely drawn. Both of the 
major political parties always had their spokesmen, but the 
Democratic newspapers exerted the greatest influence and 
ran the longest subscription lists. Of the Democratic papers 
again, the German weekly Der Demokrat had a larger circula- 
tion than any other. In 1899 it was over 13,000. This paper 
also issued bi-weekly and daily editions.” 

In 1870 another German weekly and daily newspaper Das 
Banner began to appear. It did not prosper. A successor to 
it was *‘flung to the breeze’’ under the name of Sternen Ban- 
ner—the German for Starspangled Banner. The Sternen 
Banner was published about eight years by Henry Matthey 
and Son. It strove to be independent at a time when only party 
organs were in demand, and naturally did not long prosper. 
In the early eighties the daily edition was discontinued. It 
began to be whispered that the Sternen Banner might mor? 
properly be called the Sterbe Banner (Dying Banner). Luck- 
ily a purchaser was on hand. In 1884 it was sold to Adolph 
Petersen, a young Schleswig-Holsteiner with a few savings, 
but plenty of grit, who had founded the Jowa Reform the 
same year, bearing the challenging motto: Ohne Wahrheit, 
keine Fretheit (Without Truth, no Freedom). The Jowa 
Reform was soon published in both weekly and _ biweekly 
editions. Like Der Demokrat, after the Civil War, it presented 
a Democratic front of an independent order, but of a more 
conciliatory nature.” 

The English Democratic paper the Democrat and News 
had become the Davenport Democrat in 1864, After the 
purchase of The Gazette in 1887 it published both a morning 

29Amcrican Newspaper Annual, N. W. Ayer & Son, 1899, p. 287; Davenport 
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and an evening edition and also a weekly edition. The morn- 
ing edition was discontinued in 1897.” 


The Republican press was represented successively by the 
Gazette, the Journal, the Tribune, and the Republican. Only 
the Republican was published near the close of the century. 
In 1886 E. W. Brady founded the 7'’mes, which had prohibi- 
tion leanings, but was otherwise independent in politics. The 
Democratic Leader began to be issued in 1891, ably conducted 
by Professor Joseph E. Halligan. All of these last-named 
papers were published in both daily and weekly editions and 
attained subscription lists of several thousand subscribers for 
each edition.” 


The Davenport printing presses also poured out a steady 
stream of literary, cultural, occupational, technical, temper- 
ance, and religious periodicals. Immediately after the Civil 
War there were several soldiers’ papers such as the Picket 
Guard of the Grand Army of the Republic arid the Western 
Soldiers’ Friend. Other journals pleaded the cause of the 
laboring people and prohibition. The Blue Ribbon News, the 
fourth prohibition paper in Davenport, was changed to the 
Northwestern News in 1878 and published continuously from 
then on. Of the religious papers the monthly Episcopalian 
Towa Churchman began to be published in 1877 and the week- 
ly Iowa Catholic Messenger in 1892. The Medical Missionary, 
Religion Old and New, Cathedral Messenger, and Congrega- 
tional Monitor had briefer careers.” 


The best press representative of that intellectually radical 
element—native and immigrant—which was so prominent in 
Davenport, was the True Radical (1867-1869). ‘‘At the 
height of its prosperity it enjoyed a good circulation, and 
had many interested readers. One of its chief peculiarities 
was its reprints of searee free-thought literature. Rousseau’s 
Confessions of a Savoyard Curate; Pitt’s Letter on Supersti- 
tion; Sir W. Drummond’s Oedipus Judeacius; Laurence’s 
Essay on the Functions of the Brain, and other rare tracts 
were published in full in its columns. It finally declined and 
" 10Towa Historical Record, XV. 485. 
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died of a combination of fatal disorders, but was in many 
respects one of the brightest and most interesting papers 
ever printed in this country.™ 

There were ‘‘facile quills’? and ‘‘trenchant pens’’ behind 
the Davenport newspapers, both the English and the German. 
The Gazette lived long because it breathed the invigorating 
influence of the Sanders Brothers and Edward Russell. D. 
N. Richardson made the Democrat one of the leading news- 
papers in the state. He was progressive rather than aggres- 
sive. ‘‘He wrote to be understood, and few have ever been 
so successful in charming the reader while imparting informa- 
tion. His style of writing was direct, simple, strong. He 
disliked personalities, and it is not remembered that a bit- 
ter, denunciatory, or spiteful article ever came from his pen. 
No spoken or written word of his was intended to give pain. 
He did not write until he had informed himself, and then 
his weapons were reason, candor, and fact.’’ 

After a trip around the world in 1885-1886 he published 
A Girdle Round the Earth of which the gifted daughter of 
George H. French, Miss Alice French (Octave Thanet). wrote: 
‘‘T know of no other book of travels (unless I except dear old 
eredulous Sir John Mandeville) so spontaneous. The manner 
of the bock’s making partly accounts for this. It is his home 
letters wherein he reflected the mood of the hour and the sky, 
with no thought of a larger cirele than the ones he loved and 
missed and a few friends who would ‘want to hear.’ The 
abounding humor and the delightful gaiety were simply the 
natural expression of the man’s nature.’”” 

Gustav Donald, Dr. Aug. P. Richter, and Adolph Petersen, 
followed the earlier German pioneer editors; and, like them. 
fought in season and out of season for what they considered 
the liberties and rights of the individual and the community. 
To them the Clark Prohibitory Law was ever and always 
“that infamous Jaw;’’ prohibition they looked upon as hy- 
poerisy and foolish oppression. In their incessant struggles 
to make Davenport ‘‘the freest city in America,’’ they were 
buoyed up by the hope and belief that their cause was a 
worthy one and that voung fighters would renlace the old 
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who fell. At the death of Jens Peter Stibolt in 1887, the 
longtime editor of Der Demokrat, Gustav Donald expressed 
this sentiment strikingly in the following stanza :” 


‘<Wo immer miide Fechter 
Sinken im ehrlichen Strausz, 
Da kommen neue Geschlechter. 
Und kampfen es wacher aus.’’ 


Pusuic UTILITIES 


The Davenport Gas Light and Coke Company, which began 
to distribute gas for lighting purposes in 1855, had not great- 
ly succeeded in boosting its sales. The amount used was limit- 
ed because the price was high and the service unsatisfactory. 
Moreover, the company had financial difficulties. After a 
foreed sale of the plant for $125,000, the company was able 
to finance the construction of new buildings and the installa- 
tion of new and modern equipment at a cost of about $65,000. 
The price of gas was then reduced from $5 to $4.50 and the 
meter rent of twenty-five cents was discontinued. These 
changes were made in 1872. The price of gas was further re- 
duced in 1877 and again in 1888—1in the latter year to $1.75, 
providing bills were promptly paid.” 

These various reductions had been made possible by the im- 
provements in the quality of the product as well as its produe- 
tion. Water gas, for instance, was introduced simultaneously 
with the price reduction in 1888. To some extent the reduc- 
tions also seem to have been due to the threatened competition 
of other gas companies and the rising electric light industry. 
There were two other gas companies in Davenport in 1881 be- 
sides the Davenport Gas Light Company, as it was now usually 
called. These were the Iowa Gas Light Company and the 
Shepherd Vapor Gas Company,” neither of which, however, 
are mentioned in the city directories after 1882. 

Electric lighting began to shed its beneficent rays on Dav- 
enport on February 5, 1881, the particular occasion being a 
Sir Aone oF cae XVII, 243-269, 357-390; Eiboeck, op. cit, p. 386; Der 

When the tired warrior 
Falls in honest struggle 


New generations will arise 
And diligently fight on. 
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ball of the Turners, a German gymnastic society. Several 
electric light companies obtained franchises from the city 
council in the eighties and nineties—the Fort Wayne ‘‘Jen- 
ney’’ Electric Company in 1885; Peoples Electric Light Com- 
pany in 1888 ; the Thomson-Houston Company of Connecticut, 
and the Electric Illuminating Company of Chicago in 1890; 
the Davenport Power and Light Company in 1893; and the 
Davenport Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Steam Heat- 
ing Company in 1896, the last named of which absorbed the 
Davenport Gas Company and reorganized in 1900 as the 
Davenport Gas and Electrie Company. Local capitalists fi- 
nanced the Peoples Light Company while other local utility 
companies were owned or financed mainly by out of state 
capitalists. The Old Colony Trust Company, for instance, be- 
eame the trustee of the Davenport Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light and Heating Company already in 1896.“ 

The city council had granted exclusive powers to the Daven- 
port Gas Light Company, but in giving franchises to the 
electric light companies it was distinctly stated that the 
powers were not exclusive. By granting a number of fran- 
chises, there was more certainty of competition and fair prices, 
according to the economic thinking of the time. Perhaps the 
council did not anticipate that it might also result in a rapid 
consolidation of the public utilities. This was what actually 
happened. As we have seen the Davenport Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Steam Heating Company absorbed the 
Davenrort Gas Light Comnany, which already before this 
took place had purchased the franchises of the Fort Wayne 
Company and the Electric Illuminating Company, paying 
317,520 for the former. The Davenport Power and Light Com- 
yany also purchased the franchise of the Thomson-Houston 


ete 410) 


Company. 

Electric lighting had to pass through a crucial experimental 
stage before it became generally satisfactory. The streets of 
Davenport were first Jit up by electricity on February 1, 1886, 
by the Fort Wayne ‘‘Jenney’’ Company. The agreement for 
street lighting called for eighty lamps of 2,000 candle power 
eren onoF Pee ee one SE ae Goa 
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each, of which thirty-five were to be placed on towers 125 
feet high and the others on poles not less than twenty-four feet 
high, all at an annual cost of $13,075. The schedule of lighting 
was to be the Philadelphia schedule in accordance with which 
the time for lighting was according to the rising and setting 
of the mocn. At other times when the moon was obscured the 
lights might be turned on at the request of the mayor or chief 
of police. The agreement was to be in force for a period of 
five years.” 

Electricity proved fairly satisfactory for outdoor lighting, 
but less so for indoor use. Consumers complained that the 
indoor lights did not burn steadily, and that defective wires 
caused fires. In 1891 several merchants and hotelkeepers dis- 
continued the use of their electric lamps.” 

A new agreement for street lighting was made with the Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company to begin to be effective in 1891. 
This provided for seventy-five electrie are lamps of 2,000 
candle power each to be placed on poles seventy-five feet above 
the surface of the streets; and twenty ineandescent lamps of 
thirty-two candle power each, placed on poles fifteen feet 
above the surface of the streets. This new system entailed an 
annual expense of $17,125 for five years.™ 

The system was somewhat changed in 1896 when the Daven- 
port Consolidated Gas, Electric Light, and Steam Heating 
Company assumed responsibility for lighting the streets. Ae- 
cording to the franchise granted this comnany the same year, 
the streets were to he lighted by 400 are lamps, arranged on 
eight or more cireuits, the lamps to be of the latest and best 
type. single earbon, high tension, direct current and of 2.000 
eandle power each, as defined in the franchise. Fifty of these 
were to be lighted from dark to davlicht on the all-night plan, 
and the others according to the Philadelphia moonlight sched- 
ule corrected for this latitude. 

During the first five years of the twenty-five year period 
for which the franchise was to run, the price per 2,000 candle 
power lamp was to be $56; and at the end of each later five 
year period there was to be a general price adjustment ; for all 
aR ey, Ondinances: np. 64-66: Album of the City of Davenport, p. 31. 
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prices, whether to public or private consumers, should at all 
times be fair and reasonable as compared with those of other 
cities in Iowa and Illinois. 

The franchise fixed the price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas to 
private consumers at a rate not to exceed three-fourths of one 
cent per hour for each sixteen candle power lamp when 
measured by a correct meter or when the company made a 
flat rate of not more than sixty cents per month per lamp of 
sixteen candle power, burning from dark to twelve o’clock; 
nor more than seventy-five cents per month per lamp of six- 
teen candle power, burning from dark to daylight; nor more 
than $8 per month for 12 0’clock lamps, or $10 per month for 
all night lamps of 2,000 candle power.™ 

The prosperous years after the Civil War brought the street 
railways. The city council in 1865 granted franchises to two 
street car companies, neither of which built any road. Local 
capitalists incorporated the Davenport City Railway in 1867. 
The incorporators were A. C. Fulton, John L. Swits, Ira M. 
Gifford, Thomas Scott, C. E. Putman, Joseph Shields, H. R. 
Claussen, B. B. Woodward, and James Armstrong. The city 
council granted this company a twenty-five year franchise ‘‘to 
lay and operate’’ a street railway on Third Street from the 
intersection of the western boundary of the city with Third 
Street to the River Road and from there on the River Road to 
the eastern boundary of the city. The franchise prescribed the 
manner in which the capital was to be raised: ‘‘Said company 
shall keep its books for subscription of stock open and free 
to the citizens of Davenport at least thirty days, and open 
the same within three months from the passage of this ordin- 
ance, and no person shall directly or indirectly subscribe for 
more than five hundred dollars of said stock till after the 
expiration of said thirty days.”’ 

Only animal power was to be used to draw the cars, and 
at least eight trips were to be made each way per day. Yor 
the first five years the fare was fixed by the franchise at ten 
cents for each trip, and thereafter at five cents; but an amend- 
ment in 1876 raised this to not to exceed eight cents except 
for cars running after 9:30 P. M., when ten cents might be. 
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charged. City officials when on duty had the privilege of 
free rides. At the expiration of the twenty-five years the city 
had the option of purchasing the railway at its actual cash 
value or extending the franchise. 

Horse cars commenced running on the eastern section of the 
line on March 2, 1869. This section was one and a half miles 
in length and cost $29,000 including construction and equip- 
ment. The western section, two miles in length, was com- 
pleted the next year.” 

Another group of Davenporters incorporated the Davenport 
Central Railway Company in 1870, and obtained a franchise 
the following year similar to one granted to the Davenport 
City Railway Company. The incorporators were James Ren- 
wick, Walker Adams, D. N. Richardson, W. A. Remington, 
Edwin Smith, George H. Parker, P. H. Worley, J. A. Le 
Claire, Chauncey Krum, Thos. Scott, W. K. Haight, Wm. 
Renwick, and O. S. MeNeil. The new company built the Brady 
Street Line, which gave the city street car service between 
Second Street and the Fair Grounds. The steep grade on the 
Brady Street made the track dangerous especially when the 
rails were slippery. Once the car slid down dragging the 
horses with it. One was so badly injured that it had to be 
killed.” 

A third company, the East and West Davenport Railway 
Company, received a franchise from the city in 1877; and a 
fourth, the Davenport and Rock Island Street Railway Com- 
pany, in 1885. The terms of the franchises were similar to 
those of the first two street railway companies.™ 

These four companies gave most of the central and out- 
lying parts of the city the benefits of a street car system 
with cars running during business hours according to regular 
schedules. 

The business, however, was never very profitable. Some 
sections of the lines which had been built through the thinly 
settled portions of the city ‘‘did not even pay for their horse 
feed’? and had to be discontinued. The service in general 
deteriorated because tracks and cars were not kept in good 
" 157bid., 1893, pp. 297-301; Richter, op. cit., June 12, 1921. 
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repairs. In the middle eighties scarcely a line was making 
more than a bare living. 

Urban transportation at this time was becoming unsettled 
throughout the country because of an impending change in 
the motive power of street cars brought about by the rapid 
improvements in the production of electricity for light and 
power. Cheaper and more effective electric power, it was 
seen, would soon replace horses with motors, and incidentally 
hasten the consolidation of the small horse car lines into large 
city systems. Davenport was the first city west of the Missis- 
sippi to feel the impact of these new developments. 

In the electrification of the city’s street car lines, local men 
and capital again took the lead. A local physician, W. L. 
Allen, had inherited some stock in the Davenport Central Rail- 
way. As the other stockholders in this company did not share 
his interest in electrification, he bought their stock and pre- 
pared to electrify the road. He visited several cities where 
street cars were run by electricity and concluded that the 
system used in Richmond, Virginia, would be best for Daven- 
port, both cities having steep as well as level grades. Under 
a new franchise granted to the Davenport Central in 1888, 
the company set to work to relay tracks and to build trolley 
lines and a power house. The first electric street cars in 
Davenport were tested on the steep grades of Brady Street on 
August 9, 1888, and climbed the hill without any mishap. The 
formal opening of the first electric line occurred a few days 
later with Mayor Ernest Claussen, members of the council, 
and the directors of the company as passengers on a car mak- 
ing a trip on the rebuilt line. Dr. Allen and his associates soon 
built another electric line in Davenport and also built electric 
lines in other cities.™ 

Meanwhile outside capital had been attracted. A New York 
firm sent a representative in 1887, who proposed to buy up all 
the horse car lines in the Tri-Cities and operate them under 
one corporate head. Though this particular company was not 
able to carry its plans through, another such company did.” 

Next Mr. C. B. Holmes of Chicago appeared. He bought all 
of the remaining horse car lines in the Tri-Cities for $268,000 
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and sold them for twice the amount to a Chicago syndicate, 
which thought it had come into possession of a bonanza, but 
it proved to be something quite different. The syndicate 
planned extensive improvements, secured new franchises, and 
built new lines to shut out competitors. For a while things 
were humming. But some of the new lines did not pay well, 
and the service generally suffered. The street car business 
was still unsettled. Companies combined and recombined un- 
til the Tri-City Railway Company in 1897 emerged as the 
controlling company of most of the street car lines giving 
the people of the three cities a continuous, efficient, and 
economical street transportation system.” 

Serious accidents on the electric lines were very rare. The 
worst one occurred in 1890 when a ear slid down the hill 
on Brady Street and struck a train, killing one and wound- 
ing several of the passengers.” 

The horse ears had begun to cross the government bridge 
in 1888. Electric cars crossed the bridge for the first time 
on May 5, 1894.” 

As a means of fire protection the City of Davenport had 
felt the need of public water works before the Civil War. But 
the cost would be large and not enough capital was available 
until several years after the war. The city first tried to 
finance the undertaking itself and voted to issue $800,000 
worth of bonds. These, however, could not be sold because the 
indebtedness of the city had already reached the legal maxi- 
mum of five percent of the total valuation.™ 

Luckily there were two noble Seotechmen at hand, the 
brothers Michael and Peter Donahue, who had been in the 
public utility business in San Franciseo, California, where 
they and two other brothers had built and operated the first 
loeal gas light works. Michael Donahue became the chief stock- . 
holder and president of the Davenport Water Company which 
incorporated under Iowa laws. It received an exclusive fran- 
chise from the city in 1872, to run for twenty-five years, but 
the city reserved the right to purchase the works at the 
" 4207bid,, Oct. 15, 1922; Rev. Ordinances, 1898, pp. 379, 387, 389. 
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expiration of fifteen years. The city was to pay $80 per 
hydrant annually as soon as there were 200 hydrants ready 
for use. This price would be reduced to $50 after five years, 
and after another five years to $40. The franchise exempted 
the company from municipal taxes. In return for this privilege 
the company was to furnish free water to the public schools 
and other public buildings. Consumers’ water rates were not 
to exceed those charged in other cities similarly situated.™ 

Peter Donahue superintended the construction of the works, 
which consumed the greater part of the year 1873. On January 
1, 1874 the water works were ready for use. As completed 
they consisted of a cofferdam in the Mississippi, a reservoir 
and a pumping station on the shore which was connected 
with the cofferdam by a conduit and by pipes with the homes 
and places of business of the water users. The water mains 
measured fourteen inches in diameter, and the water could be 
pumped to points three miles distant and to a height of 175 
feet.” 

The initial cost of the water works was more than a half 
million dollars. Within a decade, however, the company added 
a second reservoir and pumping station, and later other im- 
provements and extensions brought the total cost of the plant 
up to well over a million dollars. By 1884 the company had 
twenty-six miles of mains and 247 fire hydrants. Water was 
distributed to 700 customers and there was ‘‘a good steady 
increase of attachments.’”” 

The franchise was renewed in 1889, this time for a period of 
twenty-six years. A later supplementary ordinance prescribed 
the method of fixing the maximum price to water consumers 
in case of complaint that the current rate was excessive. When 
such a complaint in writing was signed by fifty consumers of 
water and presented to the council a committee of three was 
to be appointed to investigate the charges. If this committee 
found the charges of the complainants well founded ‘‘ then 
the said Council shall have the right and authority to fix a 
maximum rate which shall not be less than the prices charged 
by other water companies in other cities similarly situated.’”” 

124Rey, Ordinances, 1893, pp. 495-501; Richter, op. cit., May 28, 1922. 
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Walcott built municipal water works in 1897 at a cost of 
$6,000. The water was pumped from a well, and distributed 
by means of a pressure tank through one and a half miles of 
mains. The cost to consumers was four dollars per year. 
Eighteen hydrants provided water in case of fires.” 

The telephone entered Davenport in 1878. The next year 
an exchange was installed serving thirty-six subscribers. The 
annual rates varied from $48 to $72 for business houses, and 
for residences from $24 to $48. 

In 1881 the Western Telephone Company of Chicago con- 
solidated all the local telephone systems in the West where 
the Bell telephones were in use. This included Davenport. The 
same year the city council authorized this company to erect 
poles, string wires, and maintain a system of local telephones. 
Hitherto telephone wires had been stretched from housetop 
to housetop. The franchise was to run for twenty years and 
was not exclusive. It gave the city the free use of five tele- 
phones to be placed at such points as the council might 
designate.” 

The system installed by the Western Telephone Company 
embraced connections with Rock Island, Moline, and Milan 
in Illinois. To all of these places Davenport subscribers might 
telephone without extra charges. Farther out the Davenport 
exchange circuit included forty-one towns and cities.” 

Similar privileges to those granted to the Western Tele- 
phone Company were secured by the Postal Telegraph Cable 
Company in 1891 and by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in 1896. All three companies were responsible 
for damages due to carelessness of employees, as well as for 
damages resulting from ‘‘the erection, placing and maintain- 
ing of such poles and wires under the permission given.’”™” 

The founders of the City of Davenport were public spirited 
enough to think of publie squares. Early Davenport had three, 
on one of which the court house was built. More squares were 
added as the city grew. The city purchased Central Park in 
1885 for about $13,000. The old fair grounds also were pur- 

128Census of Iowa, 1905, n. 818. 
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chased by the city and used as a park. A state law of 1889 
made a more extensive park system possible. 

Public sewers began to be thought of as necessary municipal 
improvements in the seventies. Some were constructed in 1878. 
An ordinance divided the city into thirteen sewerage dis- 
tricts."* 

The macadamizing of the streets had begun before the Civil 
War. By 1886 Davenport had about twenty miles of hard- 
surfaced streets and the mileage increased steadily throughout 
the century. Street sprinkling was introduced in 1885 and 
paving in 1889. 

The city retained the right of ownership to the river banks, 
portions of which were improved as a levee or landing place for 
river craft in 1859 at an expense of $12,000. A later ordinance 
set aside ‘‘all income, rents or profits arising from the grounds 
lying between Front street and the Mississippi River’’ as a 
fund to be known as the Levee Improvement Fund. This was 
to be used for ‘‘the purpose of improving the public roads 
along the river front south of Front street and the water 
adjacent thereto, and for no other purpose.’’ 


BusIness MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


The Board of Trade, dating from 1857, was reorganized 
in 1870 and again in 1880, in the latter year with about one 
hundred members. The re-organized society provided rooms 
for its members where groups and individuals might meet for 
discussions and the transaction of business. More attention 
was given to the promotion of strictly local business, and fees 
were reduced to admit more of those who had no interest in 
grain milling, produce, and meat packing.” 

This, however, was not satisfactory to the representatives 
of these larger interests and accordingly they withdrew in 
1882 and formed the Produce Exchange with a membership 
of fifty-two. The initiation fee was set at $30 and the annual 
fee at $15. The Produce Exchange received daily telegraphic 
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market reports from Chicago, New York, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
and Liverpool, sometimes at intervals of fifteen minutes. The 
members furthermore had free access to the leading daily 
newspapers and prices current from the principal markets, 
which were kept on file at the headquarters of the exchange. 

Besides the regular business men’s associations, Davenport 
at times felt the need for more outright boosting organizations 
and such appeared from time to time—the Citizens’ Associ- 
ation in 1874, to promote manufacturing especially, and the 
Advance Club in 1885, with more general boosting aims. With- 
in two years Robert Krause, the president of the latter, re- 
ported that the club had been successful in reviving the Daven- 
port, Iowa, and Dakota Railroad, and that through the club’s 
encouragement several factories were being built, besides hav- 
ing secured the promise of the enlargement of the Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad shops. As a result of these 
improvements there was a big increase in employment and in 
the building of homes.™ 

In the later eighties the Board of Trade was succeeded by 
the Business Men’s Association, which opened headquarters 
in the Masonic Temple in 1888. In the early nineties the 
retailers began to move towards cooperative goals through the 
formation of the Retail Merchants Association. 


Tue LAbor MovEMENT 


Both employers and employees in Davenport began to con- 
sider the possibility of a shorter work day in the later sixties. 
A group of workmen organized the Eight Hour League in 1866 
with a membership of 235. Two years later the city council 
introduced the eight hour work day for municipal work. At 
the same time the federal government experimented with the 
new institution among the mechanics working on the Island. 
Neither of these c{tempts succeeded, but the question of the 
shorter work day was raised from time to time, and slight 
gains were made by the members of some trades before the 
close of the century.” 
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Though the regular work day of most mechanics remained 
ten hours, many workers put in a greater number of hours 
per day. The employees of the street car company in 1884, 
for instance, worked fifteen hours per day for seven days per 
week.” 

Regular craft unions appeared in the seventies. The typo- 
graphers were among the very first to organize. Then came 
the cigarmakers, the coopers, tailors, butchers and drovers, 
machinists and blacksmiths. In the eighties the tempo of or- 
ganization quickened and it continued to be lively during the 
nineties. The city directory for 1898 lists fifteen unions of 
skilled laborers, several of which included workers in Rock 
Island and Moline. The various unions of the Tri-Cities eo- 
operated through the Tri-City Labor Congress. 


The Knights of Labor organized their first local in the 
United States in 1869, but the order did not spread to the 
West until the early eighties. In Davenport a local was formed 
in 1884 with a membership of 139. Two years later there were 
two locals—one American and one German, but only one in 
1894.° 


Socialism followed closely in the wake of the Knights of 
Labor. The cigarmaker, Peter Knickrehm. figures as the first 
‘‘avowed’’ Socialist in Davenport. Local annalists mention 
him only to denounce him for the part he had in instigating 
and directing the cigarmakers’ strike in 1886 


For more than a decade after the Civil War labor conflicts 
rarely developed into strikes, an exception being the coopers’ 
strike in 1872. According to a local paper fifty to sixty 
‘“Journeymen coopers woke up early August 26, 1872, and 
found themselves all on strike’’ for higher wages. The workers 
had been getting fifteen cents per barrel and appear to have 


141First Bi-nwial Report of the Burcau of Labor Statistics for the State of Iowa, 
1884-1885, p. 266. Hs 

142Finger, op. cit., 1876, p. 283; Morrissey & Bunn, Dav-nport. ity Directory, 
1880, >. 32: Pfade, City Directory, 1885-86, pp. 36-7; Stone, City Directory, 1898-99, 
pp. 811-12. oe ; 

143Firyst Report Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 55; Tri-City Directory, 1887, p. 25; 
Stone, op. cit., 1894-95, p. 723. 
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demanded eighteen cents. This action brought ‘‘the business 
of barrel making to a dead halt’’ for the time being.” The 
later issues of the paper do not mention the outcome of this 
dispute. 

The tension between employer and employee increased dur- 
ing the eighties. The employees in the large cigar factory of 
Nicholas Kuhnen and other similar establishments struck in 
1882 and again in 1886. The question in controversy was a 
demand for a slight increase in pay. Mr. Kuhnen employed 
upwards of 800 men, women, and youths, who were as well 
paid as any in the city, and who worked under conditions 
which compared very favorably with those in similar establish- 
ments. But Mr. Kuhnen sold his product at top prices, and 
the strikers for that reason considered their demand for a 
small inerease in pay, fair and just. The strike, which was 
directed by Peter Knickrehm, lasted several weeks and at 
times became quite acrimonious. The Tri-City Labor Congress 
backed the strikers and appointed a boyeott committee to 
direct that part of the contest. 

Strikes increased in frequency during the nineties. The 
causes of them were opposition to reduction in wages, de- 
mands for shorter hours and higher wages, recognition of the 
unions, use of union labels, and the abolition of the company 
store where the worker had to trade out a part of his pay. 
The employers sometimes fought back with lockouts. blacklists. 
and strike breakers, and won most of the disputes. But in 
some instances the workers gained minor increases in pay, and 
throughout the period there was a definite tendeney towards 
the reduction in hours.” 

Towa labor statisties show that wages on the farms of Scott 
County in 1886 on the average were $20 a month for men hired 
by the year, in addition to board and lodging. The average 
pay per day in the busy seasons was $1.75. In Davenport 
the mechanics received from $2.00 to $4.00 per day during 
the later eighties; and the workers in the sawmills, which em- 
"145 Weekly Davenport Democrat, Aug. 29. 1872. 

146Richter, July 2, Aug. 20, 1922; Der Demokrat, Nov. 23, 1882, Jan. 21, 1886. 
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ployed a large percentage of urban workers, received from 
$1.50 to $1.75 per day.* 

Work was scarce in the nineties. The year 1894 particularly 
was a bad year for labor everywhere and Davenport was no 
exception. In January the city council took the special pre- 
caution of providing for the registration of the unemployed 
who wanted work. The workers may have regarded this mere- 
ly as a beneficent gesture, for a few days later the represent- 
atives of thirty-two trade unions notified Mayor Henry Vol- 
Imer and the council that they would eall upon the city au- 
thorities and demand work.” 

Both in the eighties and the nineties some of the slack in 
employment was taken up by large public works projects such 
as the rebuilding of the federal government bridge, and, above 
all, by the construction of the Hennepin Canal, in which 
Davenport had always taken a lively interest. The Davenport 
manufacturer, George H. French, was looked upon as the 
father of the Hennepin Canal. The construction of the canal 
was pushed vigorously in 1894, when the work was carried 
on night and day with three shifts of laborers.” 

From pioneer times on, the urban workers had felt the 
need of a varied program for improving their conditions. Like 
the locals of the Grange, the labor unions sought to encourage 
private and publie education. The workers in Davenport had 
their own library in the later sixties. Periodicals were thought 
of, though this did not result in any well-established labor 
press, but the Workmen’s Industrial Home Association flour- 
ished throughout the later nineties. Every labor union was 
entitled to membership.” 

The organization of the Iowa Federation of Labor in 1893 
made the labor unions more effective in local and state affairs, 
and the annual celebration of Labor Day also served to focus 
attention upon the importance of the rural and urban wage 
earner in the economy of the state and the communities. Rock 
Island celebrated Labor Day for the first time in 1889 and 
Davenport in 1890.” 

USReport of Bureau Labor Statistics, 1884-85, p. 336; Report of 1890-91, p. 183. 
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PARNELL’S MISSION IN IOWA 


By KENNETH FE. CoutTon 


On the second of J anuary, 1880, two youthful Irish leaders 
disembarked from the steamship Scythia in New York harbor, 
prepared to plead the cause of Ireland’s land-impoverished 
peasants before the American public. Leader of the two was 
the tall, reserved, young landlord, just five years experienced 
in public affairs of Ireland and England, and just thirty- 
three years of age, Charles Stewart Parnell. Already the 
coming man in the Home Rule movement to repeal the Act of 
Union settlement of 1801, already a key figure in the contest 
between the ‘‘physical force’’ and ‘‘constitutional’’ parties 
for leadership in Irish agitation, Parnell was the paradox of 
English public life: a landlord fighting the landlords, a 
Protestant leading a predominately Catholic country, a cold, 
dispassionate chief guiding a fiery hot-tempered people. 

Parnell and his companion, John Dillon, had been delegated 
by the Irish National Land League at its organizing session 
in Dublin, Ireland, October 21, 1879, to ‘‘proceed to America 
for the purpose of attaining assistance from our exiled coun- 
trymen and other sympathisers, for the objects for which this 
appeal is issued.’’ This ‘‘Appeal to the Irish Race’’ had as 
its underlying principle ‘‘the complete distruction of Irish 
landlordism: first as a system .. . responsible for . . . poverty 
... Secondly, because landlordism was a British garrison .. .’” 
To the reporters and the 300-man Committee of Welcome who 
met them on shipboard, Parnell declared the purpose of his 
American tour was the raising of funds necessary to support. 
the land league program—the waging of an unremitting con- 
stitutional war against British protection of the absentee 
landlord. A new object to his visit, he added, had developed 
since the tour was originally planned; due to Ireland’s third 
consecutive year of bad harvests he was now forced to also 
seek funds to avert a threatening Irish famine.’ Although he 
may well have wished to make the political cause of the land 


1Special Commission Act (to investigate Parnell), 1880; Reprint of the Shorthand 
Notes of the Speeches, Proceedings, and Evidence taken before the Commissioners 
appointed under the Above-named Act, (London, 1890), VI, 479; Report, p. 16. 

2Dubuque Herald, Jan. 3, 1880; Special Commission Reprint, V1, 466, 599. 
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league paramount, the scale of the famine and the temper of 
American sentiment made that impossible. Parnell even came 
to realize that to the American people the starvation in Ire- 
land was his best weapon to attack the rack-rent citadel of 
Irish land tenure. It was in a dual role, therefore, that Par- 
nell came to America, as a politician and as a charitarian. 
Anticipated eagerly by all groups of American Irishmen, 
and hailed by the general press of the country, Parnell’s visit 
was launched at a ‘‘keynote’’ meeting in Madison Square 
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Garden, January 4, 1880. Five days later, arrangements were 
completed with Drexel, Morgan & Co., of New York and 
Philadelphia to act as treasurers of his American funds,’ and 
Parnell and Dillon set off on an eight weeks’ tour of the coun- 
try to raise one fund for famine relief, and another to sup- 
port the land league program. With no centralizing agency 
to coordinate their speaking engagements, and following the 
haphazard system of accepting invitations more or less in the 
order they were received, Parnell and Dillon traveled many 
needless miles with a waste of time, money, and energy. Such 
a system inevitably broke down under its own weight. Later 
his itinerary was arranged by others and handled more effi- 
ciently.” 

By the last of February, Parnell had already delivered his 
address in some forty American towns, had been received bv 
Henry Ward Beecher and other dignitaries, lay and clerical 
alike, had been a guest in the Executive Mansion of Wést 
Virginia, had made his famous ‘‘twenty for lead and five for 
bread’’ remark at Troy, New York, and at Cincinnati, on 
February 20, had delivered the speech in which he was later 
to be accused of having seditiously urged that the ‘‘last link’’ 
between Ireland and the British Empire be broken.” Three 
days after the Cincinnati speech, on February 23, he was in 
Chicago for his several-times-postponed engagement, and there 
hailed by a wildly excited throng. Kollowing their Chicago ap- 
pearance, Parnell and Dillon, now accompanied by the Seoteh 
editor, John Murdock, were scheduled to fill appointments in 
Milwaukee, Madison, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Dubuque, 
Clinton, Davenport, Des Moines, Peoria, Springfield (TIIl.). 
and St. Louis before hurrying east to Toronto and Montreal.’ 


3Dubuque Herald, Jan. 10, February 6, 11, 18, 1880. By February 4, Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. had relinquished their agency as treasurers of the American fund, 
stating that it required too much extra help, and because ‘‘several other agencies 
for receiving and transmitting funds have been established.” Parnell accused them 
of yielding to pressure from_hostile London bankers. The successor to Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. was Riggs & Co. of Washington. D. C. They too relinquished the 
agency after a short while, claiming that Parnell was “actuated more by political 
ambition than by charity.” He had trouble securing those whom he wanted to care 
for his funds almost from the beginning. A John V. Clarke, of Chicago, president 
of an Irish bank there, acted as treasurer for the northwest central states area, 
though most of the funds were forwarded outside such channels. 

4Special Commission Reprint, VI. 14; Michael Davitt. The Fall of Feudalism in 
Ireland, or the Story of the Land League Revolution, (New York, 1904), p. 207; 
Dubuque Herald, Nati 2a L880: : 
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For weeks before, however, Iowa communities had been 
organizing to give public demonstation of their sympathy for 
the destitute of Ireland, and some had been in correspondence 
with Alexander Sullivan and John Forsythe, Parnell’s tour 
managers in the northwest central states, seeking to boost 
their own efforts with the presence of either Parnell or Dillon.’ 

Among the first to take steps towards organizing a relief 
movement in Iowa, even before the landing of the two leaders 
in New York, were a number of Irish expatriates and other 
sympathizers in Des Moines. Several times the initial meeting 
of the Des Moines friends of Ireland had been postponed [in 
1879,] but finally, one was held on New Year’s eve, 1880, at 
which a temporary organization was effected and plans laid to 
raise funds for relief by staging the dramatic production, 
“Robert Emmet.’’? On January 3, a permanent ‘‘Irish Relief 
Association’’ was organized, with regular meetings scheduled 
for every Thursday in the city council chambers. Twelve 
days later, the earlier discussions of securing Parnell to speak 
in Des Moines resulted in the appointment of N. 8. McDonnell, 
John Hughes, and J. S. McCormick as a committee, empower- 
ed to visit Chicago at the time of Parnell’s appearance there 
and to make every effort to secure him for Iowa’s capitol city. 
On the 23rd of January, the Des Moines association determined 
upon the appointment of three teams of solicitors to systematic- 
ally canvass the town for contributions towards an Irish fund, 
two teams for the four city wards, and another team for the 
Fast Side. P. M. Casady, as treasurer, was to keep a record 
of subscriptions and payments received. That more than just 
sympathy for the distressed Irish peasant animated the mem- 
bership is proven by the explanation of the Jowa State Regis- 
ter that there were to be ‘‘two funds, the Land League and 
the suffering poor funds, so that those desiring to aid the 
poor or the agitation looking to the permanent relief can have 
their contributions sent to where they think they do the most 
good.’’ All donations were to be published in the newspaper. 
As encouraging reports from the three teams began to come 
in by the end of the second week, Des Moines concentrated 
upon the fund and the hoped-for Parnell visit, and laid aside 
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the once-talked-of dramatic play, ‘‘Robert Ernmet.’’* 

As would be expected, Dubuque was not far behind Des 
Moines in turning her attention toward the distressed in 
Ireland, the home of so many of her citizens. The first meet- 
ing of Irish sympathizers was called for January 6; after 
several had relieved themselves of fiery speeches, the possi- 
bilities of Parnell visiting Dubuque were explored, and the 
meeting adjourned until January 10, when a larger attendance 
was hoped for. At the second meeting it was decided after 
considerable debate first to attempt to secure Parnell for a 
personal appearance, then, if that failed, to turn to a city- 
wide canvass. A committee was appointed to call on Parnell 
when he spoke in Chicago, where he was expected January 20, 
to invite him to Dubuque. The carefully chosen committee 
ineluded W. J. Knight, Otto Junkerman, Maurice Brown, 
George W. Jones, (Sheriff) Peter Feermg, M. M. Trumbull, 
David 8. Wilson, John Deery, and Thomas Kavanaugh. The 
consensus that subscriptions ‘‘ten times as hearty and gener- 
ous’’ would result from Parnell’s appearance than could be 
gained by a city-wide solicitation suggests that the second 
meeting was also sparsely attended, and also that the leaders 
were hesitant to attempt a city canvass until a more general 
support was assured. Irish relief in Dubuque marked time 
for a number of weeks after this January 10 meeting, until 
definite announcements could be made by Parnell’s western 
tour managers.” 

While they could not so confidently hope for a visit from 
Dillon or Parnell, the eause of Ircland was not neglected by 
other Iowa towns. In Sioux City, interest in the plight of 
Ireland culminated on January 30 in an enthusiastic mass 
meeting held in the Academy of Music. Although the at- 
tendanee was not large, over $500 was raised that evening, 
and plans were set afoot to raise more. In the course of the 
next few weeks, additional sums were collected to boost Sioux 
City’s net total contribution to $1014. Despite no mention of 
Parnell’s name in the newspaper reports of the meetings, his 
influence dominated the Sioux City leaders, for the money 
they raised was forwarded to Patrick Eagan in Ireland, treas- 


8Towa State Register, January 3, 4, 18, 25, 1880. 
*Dubuque Herald, January 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 15, February 10, 17, 1880. 
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urer of the Irish Land League relief fund, the fund which 
Parnell sponsored in America.” Other towns did their bit too. 
Cedar Rapids, with only a faint hope of securing either Par- 
nell or Dillon, went ahead to discuss the relative merits of a 
dramatic production, appointing canvassers, and other means. 
On February 24, at an organization meeting which had John 
Murphy, mayor of Davenport as its guest speaker, the ap- 
pointment of twelve canvassers was decided upon in preference 
to the temperance play, the ‘‘Golden Crown,’’ which had 
been first recommended by the editor of the Cedar Rapids 
Standard. In two weeks’ time $1000 was collected, with the 
final total above $1100." Council Bluffs reported by the 
middle of February the creditable sum of $700,” while Charles 
City reported ‘‘nearly’’ $200 had been raised in that small 
town by the end of the month.” Early in March a meeting 
of Irish sympathizers was held in Onawa,* and undoubtedly 
the story might be continued with other towns in Iowa, 
though, as in the case of Onawa, the totals realized are not 
known. 

Besides these drives conducted by representative civic 
eroups, special organizations also turned to aid the stricken 
areas in Ireland. Prominent among these were naturally 
those attached to the Catholic church. In Dubuque, members 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society were asked on February 
6 by the president and secretary of their national society to 
solicit funds for Ireland. Another organization, the Catholic 
Benevolent Society, was also collecting funds by the first 
week in February. On the tenth of the month Bishop Hen- 
nessy of Dubuque issued a church letter to the priests in his 
diocese to be read in all pulpits the following Sunday, urging 
that a special collection for Irish relief be taken. Although 
described as ‘‘the first public opportunity as yet afforded 

_ our citizens to contribute toward the relief of Erin’s 
faminished people,’’ it was not strictly a city-wide public 
appeal. The response from the three Catholic ehurehes in 

10Siour City Tribune, February 5, 19, 1880; Jowa State Register, January 31, 
ai edar Rapids Standard, February 12, 19, 24, 26, March 4, 18, 1880; Dubuque 
Herald, February 15, 25, 26, March 5, 9, 17, 1880. 
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Dubuque was generous, however, a sum of $2350 being raised, 
and from a West Dubuque church, which may have been 
a Protestant one, an additional $129 was collected. These 
sums, added to the $631 the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
shortly afterwards ‘collected and forwarded, placed the Du- 
buque total from privately organized groups well over $3000." 
It should be noted also, that of the $1100 raised in Cedar 
Rapids, $300 was contributed by the Catholie church in that 
community. 

In Davenport, ‘‘at the request of the promoters of the 
‘Irish Relief Fund,’ of which the Lord Mayor of Dublin is 
Chairman,’’ Bishop William Stevens Perry of the Episco- 
palian church issued a diocesan letter on February 17, calling 
upon his clergymen to assist in taking a special collection 
for the relief of Ireland. The monies when collected were 
to be sent to J. Howard Henry of Davenport, who in turn 
was to forward them to the Episcopalian Archbishop of Dub- 
lin. This collection, it will be noted, went to swell the Dublin 
Mansion House Fund, so much opposed by Parnell. The re- 
sults of this Episcopalian call are not known.” 


In addition to these organized collections for Irish relief, 
many private subscriptions found their way across the ocean 
to the blighted areas and hungry people. 

In reality, therefore, Parnell’s visit capped these earlier 
efforts and brought to a climax long weeks and months of 
earnest work on the part of philanthropic and deeply con- 
cerned citizens. In all three of the Iowa towns in which he 
made major appearances, Dubuque, Davenport, and Des 
Moines, elaborate preparations were made to ensure the suc- 
cess of his visit. Various committees were appointed, com- 
mittees of welcome, of decoration, ticket selling, and, usually, 
solicitation as well. In each of the three towns, parades were 
planned to escort him from the railway station to his hotel 
quarters, with a torchlight parade later in the evening to 
light him~te the opera house where he was to speak.” As a 
source of reventte. to augment that already collected, admissions 
" ‘18Dubuque Herald, Feb 68, 10, 11, 15, 1880. 

Cedar Rapids Standard, "Mare 18, 1880. 

Davenport Gazette, Feb. » 4880. 
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were charged for the evening meeting, the price being $1.00 
in Dubuque, and from $.50 to $1.00 in Davenport and Des 
Moines. In each town a special collection was also invariably 
taken at the close of the meeting, taking advantage of the 
generosity and sympathy for Ireland aroused by the personal 
pleadings of Parnell and Dillon. 

It was a tired and weary Parnell who arrived in Dubuque 
from St. Paul on February 27. And no wonder. During their 
two months’ tour of the country the Irish party of Parnell 
and Dillon seldom slept two nights in the same town, gained 
most of their rest in snatches on trains and pullmans, were 
subjected to fresh ordeals of official welcoming speeches, 
parades, and receptions daily, were under the constant strain 
of endeavoring not to disappoint local audiences and leaders, 
who expected them to be as fresh and strong, as stimulating 
and informing, as if they had just stepped from the steam- 
ship Scythia. Add to this the fact that Parnell was not en- 
gaged in a task congenial to his tastes or of his own choosing, 
and one may understand the newspaper comments that the 
Trish leader was showing the strain of his mission.” 

On leaving St. Paul, the Parnell train enroute to Du- 
buque was met at practically every station by crowds eager 
to cheer the sight of this man who was leading Ireland’s 
struggle against English rule. One enthusiast at McGregor 
hired a band to offer music during the brief pause the train 
made at that station.” Parnell’s arrival in Dubuque was an- 
nounced with the customary salvo of cannon shot, the usual 
welcoming speeches and official greetings, a band, and march- 
ing fraternal and religious organizations, to escort him to his 
headquarters at the Julien House. 

Parnell’s address that night in the opera house was practic- 
ally identical with those offered the fifty to sixty other 
towns on his tour.” Following John Dillon’s comparatively 
short remarks, Parnell began his speech by asserting that the 


Dubuque Herald, Feb. 28, 1880. 
207 bid., Feb. 26, 28, 1880. F 
1S pecial Commission Reprints, X, 504. On Jan. 14, the report of his address 
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the Cincinnati speech and all the other speeches were fairly similar in character; in 
fact, T was accused bv the ‘New York Herald’ of going round America on the same 
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fertility of Irish soil was such that it could easily support 
a population twice that which now sought to gain a livelihood 
off its rack-rented lands. He bitterly complained that it was 
the landlord system which permitted the Irish peasant to 
practically starve in the sight of plenty, for, he was careful 
to explain, this was not a famine of food, but a famine of 
money with which to buy food. Every day, he told his 
audience, loaded ships sailed east across the Irish Sea taking 
to English markets foodstuffs which the impoverished 
peasant, though starving, could not afford to buy. The cause 
for this condition he identified as the system of absentee 
landlordism, and proceeded to launch into a spirited attack 
upon that institution. The remainder of his address was 
devoted largely to a criticism of the other three relief fund 
agencies. Convinced as he was of the political and economic 

nature of the disaster, he accused the other agencies, par- 
ticularly the Dublin Mansion House and the Duchess of 
Marlborough funds, of ignoring the basic cause of the reeur- 
rent famine—the land system agencies 
be boyeotted by American contributors for the further reason 
that they forced the oppressed to accept relief at the hands - 
of their oppressors, the landlords who dominated the two Euro- 
pean relief committees. The Dublin Freeman’s Journal was 
another object of sharp attack, apparently in the belief that 
the editor, Edmund Gray, was criticizing his mission for 
purely personal reasons. The address closed, as did all his 
Towa speeches, with an appeal to his audience to aid the de- 
pressed peasantry in Ireland now, at a time when they most 
needed it, before the new crops could be harvested.” 

The special collection which followed Parnell’s address 
garnered a total of $181.55. This with the disappointing $400 
taken in door admissions, together with later individual dona- 
tions, made a total of over $700." Although $700 may have 
seemed small, this in conjunction with the $3000 already raised 
in the city made a total of which Dubuque vould well be 
proud, though still short of the $5000 the Dubuque Herald 
thought possible from Dubuque and Dubuque County.* In 
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carrying out Parnell’s suggestion made that evening, the 
mayor named solicitors the following day for each of the five 
city wards, apparently for the purpose of a city-wide canvass. 
Just how much was received from this source is not known, 
as no record was reported in the press.” | 

At the conclusion of the program in the opera house, Parnell 
and his party were taken to Clinton by a committee from 
that town present for that purpose. Dillon was scheduled to 
deliver the principal speech there, while Parnell was to con- 
tinue to Davenport, where preparations were in order for a 
mammoth meeting the next night, February 28. 

Parnell probably yielded to the importunities of Clinton 
leaders for a personal appearance and a few short remarks, 
for his arrival in Davenport was some four or five hours 
later than expected. By securing a special train and by 
making other arrangements, the resourceful welcoming com- 
mittee succeeded in bringing their distinquished guests across 
the Mississippi on a ferryboat at dusk. Bad weather which 
settled into a drizzling rain as the day wore on considerably 
reduced the attendance expected, although a number of visitors 
came from Le Claire on the steamboat Viola, and more ar- 
rived by train from Iowa City, Wilton Junction, Maquoketa, 
and elsewhere. Parnell’s speech that evening was almost 
identical to the one delivered in Dubuque. Since the late 
evening train in leaving before Parnell had taken his special 
hall collection, took away a hundred or more people, the 
otherwise small collection of $100 is not to be wondered at; 
only eight subscriptions were above three dollars. There is 
no record of the door admissions taken, nor of any organized 
city-wide solicitation of funds before Parnell’s arrival or after, 
consequently, no total for Davenport’s contribution toward 
Trish relief or the political agitation of the land league can 
be given.” 

Remaining in Davenport over Sunday, Parnell took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for relaxation offered by Reverend 
Nott, pastor of the Presbyterian church and his host while in 
the city, to rest quietly all day, attending the Presbyterian 
church in the morning and presiding at a rather select dinner 
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eroup of local leaders that noon. The next day he took the 
morning train to Des Moines in time to arrive for his Monday 
evening engagement there.” 

In Des Moines, meanwhile, the Irish Relief Association 
tried to outdo itself in preparation for Parnell. On the 
scheduled program were a thirty-two gun salute, three dif- 
ferent speeches of welcome, and the inevitable parades and 
reception. Moore’s Opera House was elaborately decorated 
the evening before. Thus, with special rates obtained from 
the railroads serving the surrounding districts, the largest 
erowd in the memory of the city was confidently expected. 
To allay any fears the Jowa State Register reassured its 
readers that ‘‘if the Opera House will not hold all, another 
hall will be secured for Mr. Dillon, which will give everyone 
a chance to hear at least one of the distinguished gentle- 
men.’ 

Accompanied by Mayor Murphy of Davenport, a reporter 
for the New York Herald, the Des Moines delegation to Chi- 
eago, and the special Des Moines committee which met the 
train at Mitchellville, the Parnell party arrived in Des Moines 
to be weleomed by a salute from Captain Carey’s battery, 
a parade, and a reception.” Previous to his evening address 
at the opera house, Judge C. C. Cole and Reverend Frisbie ac- 
companied Parnell on an afternoon’s visit to the state legis- 
lature then in session. Two days earlier both houses had 
adopted separate resolutions offering the freedom of the floor 
to the English member of Parliament. Although it was es- 
sentially a courteous gesture, it was an honor not hitherto 
granted an individual beyond the borders of the state.” 

The evening program at the opera house was opened by M. 
H. King, president of the relief association, who was followed 
by Governor John Gear in a typical speech of weleome to the 
foreign guests. First of these to speak, Parnell’s address 
was similar in phase, thought, and illustration to those given 
in Dubuque and Davenport. As in those two cities, his speech 
was punctuated with hisses at the mention of the New York 
Herald, and interrupted by applause at appropriate places 

28]owa State Register, Feb. 26, 1880. 
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in his attacks on the landlord system of Ireland. John Dillon 
spoke briefly—it was not necessary to hire another hall—but 
the laurels of the evening were won by the Scotsman, John 
Murdock, who, dressed in his Scottish Kilts, proved a hit with 
his fund of burry humor. Following these addresses, brief 
speeches were made by General Josiah Given, Reverend Brazil, 
and Reverend Frisbie among others, as the partisan audience 
ealled for additional eulogies of Ireland and further criticisms 
of England.” Financially the meeting was a success. Together 
with the door admissions, the special hall collection pushed 
the total over $1100, a sum which apparently did not include 
a $200 collection from Stuart and Guthrie Center, tendered 
by Rev. Foley. Including previous collections received by the 
Irish Relief Association and already forwarded, part to the 
Catholic church in Ireland, and part to Parnell’s Land 
League relief fund, Des Moines gathered a total in excess of 
$3009 for Irish relief and political agitation both.” 

For over a week following the appearance of the Irish mis- 
sion in Des Moines, John Murdock remained in the city, ap- 
parently to consult and advise with parties interested in aid- 
ing and studying the cause of Ireland’s distress. On March 9 
he delivered a free lecture in Lewis’ East Side Opera House 
on ‘‘The Cause and Cure of Irish Famine and of English 
and Seotech Pauperism,’’ a lecture to which women were 
especially invited. John Dillon, who had been earlier ad- 
vertised as available to nearby communities for several days 
following his Des Moines appearance, apparently was forced 
by Disraeli’s threatened dissolution of Parliament to accom- 
pany Parnell on his return to Ireland.” 

Turning back toward the east after his Des Moines en- 
gagement, Parnell and his party made stops in Peoria, Spring- 
field, and St. Louis as previously planned, and in Toronto 
and Montreal as well, before sailing home to Ireland on 
March 13. Before sailing from New York, however, Parnell 
hurriedly summoned a group of leading Irishmen to a con- 
ference in that city to consider methods of a more permanent 


organization of the friends of Ireland in America. The result 
81] bid, 
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of these discussions was the formation of the American Land 
League in May, 1880." 

The object of Parnell’s mission in America was to focus 
attention on the needs of Ireland, and in this he was success- 
ful. To the relief of Ireland all classes and creeds united: 
Jewish synagogues in New York, Catholic, and Protestant 
churches throughout the country joined in taking special col- 
lections; actors, actresses, and theatre managers offered bene- 
fit performances; merchants and shippers sent food and 
other articles to the distressed regions.” And the mission was 
not unsuccessful in raising funds either. Of all the 
subscriptions raised in this country, the Irish Land League 
received approximately $250,000 for relief, and an additional 
$100,000 for its political agitation. This represented probably 
half the total sum collected in America.” 


With respect to securing support for the Land League pro- 
gram itself, however, Parnell was at first less successful. This 
was due in part to the poor impression he made on the plat- 
form and in personal appearances, and the exaggerated ex- 
pectations held of the man by most Americans. The Jowa 
State Register reported on January 24, 1880: 


Mr. Parnell is not meeting with the cordial encouragement in 
this country expected by the sympathizers of the Irish move- 
ment, and it is attributable chiefly, not to his cause, but to him- 
self. In Boston he was described as being cold as an iceberg, 
with a thin voice, an awkward manner, no animation, no style, 
delivering a speech committed to memory that does not even 
warm him in its delivery, and failing to get at the hearts of his 
audience. 


This undoubtedly was bitterly disappointing to those who 
from a man who could foree an English Parliament to heed 
Ireland’s demands had expected a fervid eloquence like that 
of an O’Connell, a Grattan, or a Burke. There ean be little 
doubt that Parnell’s poor publie personality hurt his cause. 
But what contributed most to the opposition Parnell en- 
countered in the midwest, and elsewhere too, was the paradox 
he presented of a man raising funds for relief criticizing 
others for engaging in the same humanitarian tasks. To many 
midwestern people this smacked of pure petty politics, entirely 

%4Special Commission Reprint, X, 502-03, Report, pp. 30-31. 


Dubuque Herald, Jan. 25, Feb. 18, 22, March 13, 1880; Iowa Stat 1 
Jan. 24, Feb. 12, 13, 1880. gees aides 


Special Commission Reprint, X, 487; Davenport Gazette, March 1, 1880. 
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out of place in the awful crisis to be met. This attitude is 
reflected in several Iowa papers, notably in the Jowa State 
Register for February 11, 1880: 


The recent abusive and fiery speeches of Mr. Parnell have 
tended to throw cold water on the Irish movement or at least 
in so far as his work therefor is concerned. He has abused other 

’ channels of relief, which, so far as the people of this country 
know, lead as directly to Ireland as the one conducted by him, 
and has mingled politics so freely with his charity as to disgust 
many people, and influence them to withhold their support and 
countenance in the movement of which he is made the special 
champion in this country. Mr. Parnell may be a very well mean- 
ing man, but he has made of his name an offense to many who 
have heard him. 


That not many in this country understood his almost fa- 
natical opposition to the landlords and English rule, which 
he considered the twin blights upon his country, is apparent 
in the Register’s further comments a week later: ‘‘It is the 
great misfortune of these gentlemen that they have permitted 
themselves to exhibit their prejudices in this country, and to 
stoop to personal abuse and malignity, in the manner they 
have done.’’ The St. Paul Pioneer Press, echoed in Iowa in 
an article reprinted in the Sroux City Tribune, even more 
angrily accused the Irish leaders of indulging in polities in 
their attacks on the relief agencies of England and Ireland, 
and charged the Irishmen with wasting the money they col- 
lected in expensive traveling accounts. The Pioneer Press 
concluded by urging ‘‘the charitably disposed people of 
America to stop listening to Mr. Parnell’s stale sedition, and 
give ear to the ery of real distress that comes over the sea.’™ 
The Sioux City Tribune’s lukewarmness toward the Parnell 
mission is further indicated in the exchange articles it printed 
carrying Lord Dunraven’s reply to Parnell’s criticism of the 
English landlord, and another carrying the heated denial of 
a Jonathan Pim of Parnell’s allegation that the managers of 
the 1846-47 famine relief had mishandled the funds.“ The 
Des Moines and Sioux City papers were not alone in their 
critical attitude. In Davenport the Gazette was noticably 
silent about the progress of the tour, despite the presence ot 
M. V. Gannon and John Murphy in that town. Even in 
Dubuoue, a city with a large number of Irishmen in its pop- 


37Sioux City Tribune, Feb. 12, 1880. 
387 bid., Jan. 22, Feb. 19, 1880. 
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ulation, the Dubuque Times also was cool toward the Parnell 
and Dillon mission.” It should be noted that these papers 
were all generally friendly to the cause of Irish Relief. George 
D. Perkins of the Sioux City Journal, on the other hand, took 
avery prominent part in the Irish cause in that town.” 

Even though most of his critics were at least benevolently 
disposed toward his cause finally, and might have agreed 
with the Iowa State Register that ‘‘those who have given their 
announced plans careful study ean but acknowledge that they 
had not been judged by unprejudiced judges,’’ the success 
of Parnell’s mission in the United States was largely a triumph 
of the cause, and not a persona! triumph.” 

In the three Iowa towns he visited, the lead in organizing 
relief subscriptions was taken by those whose memories of the 
1846-47 famine and abuses of the land system were still vivid. 
Some of these leaders very likely belonged to the more radical 
of the Trish patriotic orders, the United Brotherhood, or Clan- 
na-gael.” In Davenport, one of the active leaders, who helped 
to organize the out-of-town delegations to the Parnell meeting 
on February 28, was M. V. Gannon, later a member of the 
national council of the Clan-na-gael, and quite likely a mem- 
ber then. John Murphy, mayor of Davenport, probably was 
a member of the Brotherhood as well. Murphy was untiring 
and zealous in his advocacy of Ireland’s cause, he delivered 
the main address at the organization meeting in Cedar Rapids, 
accompanied Parnell to Des Moines for the March 1 meeting, 
and delivered a few brief remarks towards the close of that 
meeting. Since the Clan was essentially a secret organization, 
it is impossible to state how many of those who participated 
in the various relief drives in Iowa towns were members of 
the Brotherhood, although some there undoubtedly were, 
especially in Des Moines and Dubuque where Irish sympathy 
manifested itself early and was marked by vigor. 

The more permanent results of Parnell’s visit to America 
lay not in the sums raised, but in the denionstrations of 

pee eae a cae 

“Towa State Register, Feb. 29, 1880; Davitt, op. cit., pp. 207. 210. 

_ @ Although he did not favor Clan-na-gael policies, Parnell told the Special Com- 
mission: “I believe that so far as any active interest was taken at the time of my 


going to America by Irishmen in the Irish question, it was by the men of revolu- 


tionary physical-force ideas.” R. B O’Brien, The Li: 1 Se t 
Purnell, 1846-1891, (1898), p. 213. isn ma haere OR de mat, 
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American sympathy for Ireland, and in the impetus given 
the organization of an American Land League by the con- 
ferences in Parnell’s New York hotel room before he sailed 
for home. Several branches of this organization were later 
established in Iowa, and continued to offer sympathy and 
aid to the cause of Irish reform for years to come. 


LETTERS OF W..W. CHAPMAN 


The following are all the letters this department has in the’ 
hand of William Williams Chapman, the first Delegate in 
Congress from the Territory of Iowa.’ Chapman served in 
the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth Congresses, from Septem- 
ber 10, 1838, to October 27, 1840, when his term expired. 
Although he undoubtedly made the attempt, he was unsuc- 
cessful in any effort to succeed himself, due largely to the 
combination of the powerful Dodge faction of father Henry 
and son Augustus Caesar Dodge with the supporters of George 
W. Jones, a combination which was sufficient to give the nom- 
ination to A. C. Dodge and to secure his election in 1840. Chap- 
man’s defeat and retirement from territorial politics was 
inevitable since he was without any large body of political 
supporters, for in addition to the followings of Dodge and 
Jones, Chapman had arrayed against him the supporters of 
Iowa’s first governor, the stern and stubborn-willed Robert 
Lueas. The defection of the latter group is hinted at in the 
letters reproduced below. The bitterness of his defeat drove 
Chapman to flirt with the opposition Whig party in the suc- 
ceeding years, and more than likely contributed to his decis- 
ion to undertake the hazardous overland journey to Oregon 
in 1848. 

Chapman’s interesting Iowa career was somewhat typical 
of those realized by many another ambitious and capable 
young attorney when the middle western territories were 
opening up a hundred years ago. Serving as a district 
attorney in Michigan Territory, he later beeaine United States 
District Attorney for the Territory of Wisconsin, prior to the 
creation of the Territory of Iowa. In addition to his active 
law practice Chapman engaged in farming. and for several 
weeks tried his hand at editing the Dubuaue Visitor at Dubu- 
cue. At the time of his departure for Washington he was 


_ 1The letters reproduced here are from the original longhand copies in the posses- 
sion of the State Department of History and Archives, and are to be found in the 
ietter collections of those to whom they are addressed, except the two to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of War, which are in the Corre- 
spondence of Superintendents of Indian Affairs for the Territory of Iowa in this 
department, 

Two other letters in the hand of W. W. Chapman are to be found in the files 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth of Michigan, and are printed by Benj. F. 
Shambaugh in his Documentary Material Relating to the History of Iowa, (1897- 
1901, 3 vols.), III, 279, 280. 
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in partnership with James W. Grimes, another youthful 
attorney who was later to be heard from, not only in Iowa, 
but in the nation at large. For a more complete sketch of 
Chapman’s Iowa career, see Annals of Iowa Vol. XXI, pages 
283-295. 


Burlington Des Moine County Jany 21 1836 

DSir 

Permit me in the name of the people of this purchase to 
forward you a Petition for a Surveyor Generals Office. The 
short time which we had to procure signers is an excuse for 
not having more names but you can vouch for five or six 
hundred in this County as well as a great many in Debuque. 
There is Ten arguments in favor of having an office here to 
one in [Debuque is crossed out] Illinois which was expected. 
See for one moment the unbounded extent of Country west 
of us which requires immediate survey! You can’t do too 
much in favour of this object. Illinois had strong hopes of 
an office because they only had some unfinished business 
while we have years of surveying. If you succeede in getting 
this office and the title to our lots you may have the sufferages 
of the people here for any office. The improvement here in 
property & price is great indeed. A gentleman is waiting to 
earry this letter to a neighboring office compells me to close. 
I congratualate you on getting your set &e &e. 

Your & 

G. W. Jones W. W. Chapman 


Burlington Des Moine County M[ichigan] T[erritory] 
Jany 29, 1836 
Honl. G. W. Jones 
Dsir 

Your letter of 14 Ult. is just reed. and before me. Let 
me congratulate you on receiving a seat in Congress. And 
while I must regret the loss of the Certificate of election I 
am proud that your vote so far exceeded that of your Oppon- 
ent as to render the Certificate of our election unnecessary as 
it relates to the securing your seat in Congress. 


2This refers to a certificate of the vote of Des Moines County in the election of 
a Delegate in Congress from Michigan Territory, held in the spring of 1835. 
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According to your request I have this day forwarded a 
Certificate of the election in this County. And it being some 
time before our regular mail will leave I have procured a 
private individual to Carry the letter Containing the Cert. to 
an Office from which it would leave more speedily. 


Before this time you will have perhaps reed. my letter en- 
closing the petitions of the Citizens of Burlington for title 
to their lots. It is all important that the Bill for the relief of 
the petitioners should Correspond with the prayer of the peti- 
tion. The reasons are obvious and to recite them would be 
intruding upon your good judgement. I have also enclosed 
to you a petition for a Surveyor Generals Office here which 
virtually includes a prayer for a survey of the Country. The 
people here are willing that the seat of Government shall b= 
in your Country but on or near [the] river.® 

Petitions are under way for post routs from Camp Des- 
Moine by Burlington to Debuque also from Macomb Me. 
Donough County Ills by Burlington Des M. Co. M. T. to 
Mount Pleasant in said last mentioned County. The last 
mentioned route should Certainly be a stage route Connected 
with a route from Rushville east. I am informed that a stage 
route is already established from Rushville to Macomb if not 
however then the route should be from Rushville by Macomb to 
Burlington, from Burlington to Mt. Pleasant by horse. It 
will cost Government little or nothing more to Carry the mai! 
by stage fom Rushville to Burlington than on horse. I am 
also inelined to the Opinion that if the mail was carried from 
Plalmyra [sic] Mo. by B[urlington] to Debuque by a town 
oposite Rock Id that the Cost to Government would little 
exceede that of Carrying it on horseback and be a great ac- 
commodation indeed. A great part of the season the river is 
so low as to detain travellers and on other Considerable por- 
tion of the year the river is impassable on account of ice. The 
advantages to Government would amply pay her for so doing. 
Ist. It would raise the price and 2d Increase the demand for 


8The bitter contest for the selection of the temporary and permanent location 
of the capitol of the Territory of Wisconsin began even before the iatter was 
created, in April, 1836. Burlington and Dubuque were the leading contenders on 


the Towa side, Burlington finally gaining the temporary capitol site. See Annals 
of Iowa, XXI. 
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her land, and bessides [sic] many other advantages. 
I must Close—more hereafter 
Yours Respectfully 
W. W. Chapman 


Burlington 17th March 1836 
Hon Geo. W. Jones 
House Reps 
DSir 

Permit me to acknowledge your frequent letters & papers 
and the great favour I esteem it to receive from you such 
marked attention. The people are much pleased at your 
course in the House. I hope you will continue your Cor- 
respondence only increase it. We have forwarded our Cre- 
dentials which we hope [vou] will in person lay before the 
President and write us his views and the probability of suc- 
cess. 

You cannot scarcely immagin the importance of the pass- 
age of a law conformeing to our petition relative to lots. As 
Many persons who have purchased in consequence of the want 
of lumber could not build & improve. 

To establish stage & mail routes as mentioned in a former 
letter will be of great importance indeed as also to establish 
a Surveyor Generals Office. More next mail 

Yours most 
Respectfully 
W. W. Chapman 


Stcam Boat Debuque from Galena to 
Burlington April 7, 1836 
tenl G. W. Jones 
House Reps U 8. 
DSix 

As Major Legate is by this Boate upon his way to Wash- 
ineton, I think proper again to interrupt you with the sug- 
gestion of the idea of a separation of the Territory west of the 
river from that East. I foresee much difficulty in locating 
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the seate of Government and that although the separation of 
us from the Territory east of the river would of course separ- 
ate us from you and prevent us from manifesting our reguard 
for you [sic] most valuable services yet confideing in your en- 
tire devotion to the welfare of your Constituents I can not for 
a moment doubt that if you should believe it proper that you 
would urge upon Congress the divission of the Territory. This 
under no Circumstances could be effected this session but you 
ean ascertain the minds of prominent members of Congress 
upon that subject. I see that you are endeavoring to procure 
the passage of a law to secure us in the Title to our lots In 
doing this provide for farms adjoining Town. Col. Leffler 
and myself have forwarded our recommendations I am make- 
ing my arrangements to move to the seate of Governmt this 
fall and take pleasure in the anticipation of being neighbors. 

Governor Horner will convene the Council at either Min- 
eral Point or Dubuque on the 20 of May next. He has ap- 
pointed me District Attorney in the room of Burnett. 

IT think if you should sueceed in procuring the appoint- 
ment that it will be to our mutual benefits. I have.given the 
people all the public news you sent me and you may be assured 
that they are much pleased at your Course also attention to 
their rights ete. 

Yours Respectfully 
W. W. Chapman 


House Reps Jany 15, 1839 
Hon. T. H. Crawford 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Sir 

The people of the Territory of Iowa have instructed me 
to inquire if any steps have been taken to purchase more 
lands from the Sae & Fox Indians.“ It is important to the 
general Government in at least two points of view that a pur- 
chase of more lands from those Indians should be made im- 
mediately. 


‘The first purchase from the Indians of Iowa lands formed a part of the treaty 
which ended the Black Hawk War, September 21, 1832. The second purchase was 
made in 1837, and added an additional 1,250,000 acres to the original purchase. 
Agitation was almost immediately begun for even more land acquisitions by the 
government, culminating in the treaty of October 11, 1842. 
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1st By the late Treaty with those Indians their agent was 


to select lands for their farms and a sum of money was 
set a part for that purpose of improvements. Now 
when those improvemts are Come [?] Complicated it 
will add one half to their demand for Cession and 
particularly in this instance when the Selection was 
made adjacent to our White Settlements. The im- 
provements proposed to be made so Close to the White 
people in my Opinion m[aly be the Cause of ill Con- 
sequences. 


2nd In an other view of the subject I think it would not 


now be so difficult to procure their removal as when 
their improvements shall be Completed. They will 
become endeared to their homes by their farms, houses, 
mills and other improvements. It surely cannot be the 
policy of the Government to make their present selec- 
tion a permanent home. If such is the policy I cannot 
immagine any thing which will be in the end be pro- 
ductive of Consequence more injurious to our peo[p]le. 
I have no reason for supposing that any such policy 
has been determined on. 


We have a population of near forty thousand upon what is 
ealled the ‘‘Black Hawk Purchase’’ increasing rapidly. If 
any action by Congress is necessary I should be glad to be 
informed. 


Very Respectfully 
W. W. Chapman 
of Iowa 


Washington January 27 1839 


Hon L. Summers 


Sir 


I have reed the petition for a post office at Elizabeth 
City and in person laid it before the Department. I enclose 
you his answer showing that the usual steps are taken pre- 
paratory to establishing the Office. 

I have nothing new to write about. The graduation Bill 
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Sleeps Calhoun fights for a Cession of the land to the states 
which I think will take place next session.” 
Yours Respectfully 
W. W. Chapman 


Washington Nov 29th 1839 
Hon: J R Poinsett, 

Secretary of War * 

Sir 

For four or five years past I have noticed the proceedings 
of the Indians Agent for the Sacs and Fox Indians and I am 
well convinced the Fur Company must have an undue influ- 
ence over the agent. I am personally friendly to Genl. Street 
but I have a duty to perform which personal friendship should 
not Controul. 

When the Indians were paid in 1838 it would seem from 
the Report of Genl. Street that he was annoyed by the white 
people. This may be true but what was the Cause of it? It 
was occasioned by the agent paying the fur Company without 
even investigating their accounts & serutinising those of In- 
dividuals almost to a total exclusion. 

This year the Indians were paid in paper Money and Bills 
of $20. $50. $100 piled up, the $10 pile of $20. Bills were as 
large as the $100. Bill pile and the Indian selected according 
to size which much deceived him. 

In an other instance the agent suffered the Indians to 
make an arrangement with the Fur Company by which the 
Company agreed to receive all the money except a_ small 
amount, and also agreed to pay all debts of less amts than 
$1000. each divide the ballance amongst the larger Claim- 
ants. and afterwards the Company kept the money. 
~All through the 1830’s there was a bitter fight in Congress between the Whigs 
and the Democrats over the disposition of the federal lands unsold and especially 
over the proceeds from the sale of these lands. The Whigs favored a distribution of 
the proceeds on a ratio favoring the older states, while the Democrats favored first 
a cession of the public land to those states within whose boundaries it lay, later a 
modification of the distribution system. Calhoun,, a Democrat, favored cession, 


but fought a losing battle; the Whig distribution plan became a law in 1841, p-oving 
Chapman a poor prophet. 

®The Secretary of War was the superior of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and in this letter Chapman is going right to the head. There is a suspicion that 
Chapman took this step for political purposes, at any rate, it back-fired, as both 
Goy. Lucas and Street vigorously denied the contentions contained in this letter. 
See Correspondence of Superintendents of Indian Affairs for the Territory of Iowa. 
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The Company are in the habit of furnishing goods to 
the influencial Indians individually and Charging it to the 
Nation. Thus some get all & Many almost nothing. When 
the account is presented it is against the nation. and under 
such arrangements the Man who gets only five dollars worth 
of goods pays as much of the account as him who received 
$100 worth. In consequence of this course of Conduct Many 
poor Indians are thrown upon the white neighbour for pro- 
visions—he Cant refuse hom, yet if he sells him any thing, 
it is doubtful whether he gets any thing for it. 

In 1838 An Individual had broke some 800 or 100 dol- 
lars worth of prairie for an Indian Keokuck I think, the 
account was presented the agent refused to pay unless on 
the payment of $500. he would receipt in full, altho the 
Indians were present & requested payment to be made. 

Many other of similar Character has occurred and J am 
satisfied that Genl. Street will not lend his aid to any 
Measure proposed by the Government which has not a tend- 
ency to promote the interest of the Fur Company— 

I therefore respectfully solicit the removal of Genl. Street 
& the appointment of Doct (Doct. repeated) Gideon I:. 
Bailey of Van Buren County I. T. now a prominent mem- 
ber of the assembly. Gov. Lucas will concur with me in the 
recommendation. 

I have the honor sir to be your 

Obt. 
Servt 
W. W. Chapman 


Washington December 10th 1839 
Hon L Summers 
Sir: Your favour of the 23 Nov last has just come to 
hand. The possibility of procuring the passage of such a law 
as the one you refer to concerning Certain Towns is some 
what doubtful. But you may rely upon it I will spare no 
pains to accomplish so desirable an object. 
I learn this day that the Sheriff of Clark County Mis- 
souri is in custody and tho it maybe right I fear it may 
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predjudice our claims before Congress. The members from 
Missouri are busy [or very] obliging and propose to give us 
to Browns Line.’ But Congress will sustain our just Claim. 
Write often 
Yours 
Respectfully 
W. W. Chapman 


Washington 17—Dee 1839 

Hon: J. M. Robertson 
Hon L Summers 

Sir: Your favour of the 30 Nov is now before me I hope 
that Confidence you seem to repose in me is merited. it must 
result more from the embarrassments which a portion of the 
Government officers at Burlington throw in the way of doing 
so much as I otherwise might, than from what I have really 
done. Tho I must assure you that no exertion on my part has, 
or shall be wanting, to promote the interests of our Territory. 

What shal! be done this session depends more upon your 
ensureing the transmission of Memorials. You should be sure 
that they are forwarded, because as last winter there are per- 
sons who would rather that nothing be done than I should 
get the memorials. The probability is that my seat will not 
be contested, but if it should, it may delay & totally defeat 
many important measures. 

R. M. T. Hunter (whig) elected Speaker on 11th Ballot- 
ing 

Very respectfully 
Your obt Servt 
W. W. Chapman 


Washington Deer 25, 1839 

Hon L Summers 
Sir: This morning your favour bearing date 9 Dee 
Came to hand after being detained by the Snow storm some 
days. As yet no Memorials have Come to hand. Why I ecan- 


7The contention between Missouri and Iowa over the boundary line between 
them arose over the definition of what was meant by the term “Rapids DeMoines,” 
whether in the Des Moines River, or in the Mississippi River. The people of the 
two territories came near to blows over the question which was finally settled only 
by the U. S. Supreme Court in 1851. 
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not tell but suppose probably that letters come sooner than 
heavy documents. Some resolution should be passed before 
adjournment providing that in the event of some Officer to 
be named being informed by me that the Memorials have not 
arrived That they remail them. 

The Mail routs you refer to shall be attended to with 
every exertion In my power. Don’t expect too much 

I have nothing new except on yesterday the Message 
was received & I forwarded you a copy. 

Yours in haste 
W. W. Chapman 


House of Reps Jany 14. 1840 
Hon: Charles Mason. 

Sir: Since I wrote you, I have been fully convinced that 
especially where we are contending with a State having great 
weight in Congress that pacific Measures are the best. We 
are the weaker party, and therefore I advise that having in- 
duced Missouri to Suspend hostilities The sheriff should be 
released. All here expect under the Circumstances that he 
was released. I however understand that the Sheriff remains 
in custody and will probably produce a difficulty on that 
account. If hostilities are suspended I certainly think gen- 
erosity and a Spirit of Conciliation require the release. The 
Committee will unanamiously report favourable I suppose 
from understanding I think a Bill be reported making the 
Indian line as represented on the Sullivan Map the line. this 
is one east from the north west corner. The evidence is con- 
elusive in our favour. I will send you the report soon as 
made & printed & the substance soon as reported. 

Congress is interrupted at every step by abilition peti- 
tions. I am pleased that you declined issuing a writ against 
the Missourians for High Treason. Sir: such a grant might 
have involved us in irretreviable ruin as it respects peace and 
a just disposition of the boundary question. I am sorry that 
some men are so anxious to do all, that every thing done 
purely with a view of keeping peace is abused and dragged 
into personal altircation. Such was the course towards my- 
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self on account of interference to prevent the authorities of 
Missouri and Iowa from Coming in Contact. I care not for 
all this if yet we can succede [sic] in settling the question 
to advantage and without spilling blood. 

T will write you again soon. In the mean time let me 
hear how old friend Lucas feels under a suspension of hos- 
tilities. I think he and one or two others would rather have 
war than peace. War under any Circumstances is Calamatous, 
and truly so under the present with neighbours and upon a 
subject we cannot settle tho we spill our choicest blood 

Respectfully 
Your obt Servt 
W. W. Chapman 


House Reps Feby 21. 1540 
Dear Sir 

Your favour of the 2nd Ult has just Come to hand and 
its contents it gives me much pleasure to say to you that your 
Course in my estimation has been a proper one. I am not 
astonished that the old Govr. should have taken humbrage at 
your pacific interferance. He must have hoped for a glorious 
Campign against Missouri and the result would have been 
that we should have lost the disputed ground. 

I exceedingly regret that he ever found his way to our 
Territory. I never Could see the propriety of his limiting 
our appropriations to defray the expenses of the assembly. By 
the regulations of the Department the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will not submit to the Committee of Ways & Means an 
estimate for any appropriation beyond the estimate of the 
Governor. Why an infant Territory should be bound down 
in its expenditures I cannot see. I am sure that we received 
double the usual amt of money that even then we should not 
get back our money drained from us for the public lands. 

We are annually drained of every dollar that can be 
raised and under such Cireumstances to see one of our own 
family curtailing and embarrassing our pecuniary concerns 
[?] is a source of very great regret. And you know that I 
have seldom thrown any difficulty in the way of the progress 
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of business in the Territory. Yet the most of our embarrass- 
ments have grown out of the muleish Conduct of this Man. I 
am individually willing to bear for so short a time with his 
infirmities. 

The Bill for a state Government is ready to report at 
the earliest moment and will pass leaving it to the legislature 
to Call a Convention and that Convention determine whether 
a Convention will form [frame?] a Constitution. 

Write often — give me the news 

Respectfully 
Your obt Sert 
Hon. C. Mason W. W. Chapman 


BERYL F. CARROLL 
Governor of Iowa 
1909 —— 1913 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


Beryi F. Carroun, former Governor of Iowa, died in Louisville, 
Kentucky, December 16, 1939, during a visit with his son, Jean F. 
Carroll. He was born in Davis County, Iowa, March 15, 1860, one of 
a large family of Willis and Christina Carroll. Educated in Northern 
Missouri State Norma] School at Kirksville, Missouri, from which he 
was graduated in 1884, he also took work in the Southern Iowa Normal 
at Bloomfield, Iowa. Teaching school in southern Iowa and northern 
Missonri from 1884 to 1889, he engaged in livestock business for two 
years thereafter before embarking upon eleven years work as editor of 
the Davis County Republican, from 1891 to 1902. 

Mr. Carroll’s political career began with his election to the state 
senate in 1895, in which he served until 1898, when he was appointed 
postmaster of Bloomfield, Iowa, a position he held until his election 
as state auditor in the fall elections of 1902. At the completion of three 
successive terms as auditor, he was successful in his candidacy for gover- 
nor of Iowa, being elected in 1908 and again in 1910. He was the 
first governor of Iowa to be a native of the state he served. His 
administration was noted by the beginning of the good roads move- 
ment, the establishment of the State Board of Education, and other 
advancements. Following his four years as governor, Mr. Carroll engaged 
in the investment business, with which he was identified, with his other 
son, Paul, at the time of his death. 


Howarp J. CLARK, attorney, died in Des Moines, February 16, 1940. 
He was born in Cass County, Iowa, January 9, 1868, the son of Riley P. 
and Juliet Porter Clark. Educated in the Oakfield Academy and in 
Drake University, he completed his law training in the latter school in 
1882. Rising quickly in the legal profession, he also played a prominent 
part in Republican party politics,- although never elected to public 
office. In 1926 he failed in obtaining the party nomination for United 
States Senator in a race against A. B. Cummins and Smith W. Brook- 
hart, a race which Brookhart won. Mr. Clark was a director in the 
Northwest Bancorporation, the Iowa Des Moines National Bank, and 
a trustee of Drake University. 


Cassius C. DowzL1, Congressman, died in Washington, D. C., February 
4, 1940. He was born near Summerset, in Warren County, Iowa, 
February 29, 1864, the son of James W. and Martha Reese Dowell. 
Educated in the Iowa Baptist College in Des Moines, and in Simpson 
College, Indianola, he took his final work in Drake University, being 
eraduated in 1886. His law work completed in 1887, he began practic- 
ing in Des Moines the following year. Six years later, he began the 
first of two terms in the state legislature, in the House of Representa- 
tives; in 1902 he was elected to the state senate, in which he served until 
1910. From 1915 until 1935, for twenty consecutive years in Congress 
he was the representative from the old seventh and later the sixth dis- 
trict. In the latter year, 1935, he was succeeded by H. H. Utterback, who 
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had won the previous fall election. In 1936 and again in 1938 Dowell 
was returned to Congress. Except for intervals totalling but twelve years, 
he served his state and nation in a public capacity for forty-six years. 


HAMILIN GARLAND, author and novelist, died in Hollywood, California, 
March 4, 1940. He was born in West Salem, Wisconsin, September 16, 
1860, the son of Richard and Isabelle McClintock Garland. When the 
family removed to Iowa in the seventies, first to Winneshiek County, 
then to Mitchell County, he accompanied them. He took his school work 
in the Cedar Valley Seminary, at Osage, Iowa, finishing in 1881. Teach- 
ing school in Illinois for two years, he next took up a claim in South 
Dakota, in 1883. After a short time there he went to Boston where 
he began his long and notable literary career. His books referring to 
Iowa were the well known ‘‘ Middle Border’’ series, based in part upon 
the history of the Garland and McClintock families. 


Max E. FrRiITScukt, theologian and educator, died in Dubuque, Iowa, 
January 1, 1940. He was born February 21, 1868, the son of Sigmund 
and Magaretta Prottengeier Fritschel. His father was one of the 
founders of Wartburg Seminary. Max Fritschel was educated in Wart- 
burg College and seminary, and the theological college in Greenville, 
Pennsylvania, from which place he received his A. B. degree in 1886, 
his A. M. in 1889, and an honorary D. D. in 1910. After teaching 
school one year, he engaged in six months’ missionary work in Nebraska, 
following which he studied in European Universities. In 1891 he 
came to Wartburg Seminary as an assistant professor, in 1894 he was 
made a full professor, and in 1906 was elected president of the institu- 
tion, a position he held until 1931. He was prominently active in 
Lutheran church eircles as a writer, scholar, and organizer, helping to 
bring about the merger of the American Lutheran Synod. 


FRED WESLEY SARGENT, railroad executive, died in Evanston, Illinois, 
February, 4, 1940. Born in Akron, Iowa, May 26, 1876, the son of Edgar 
W. and Abbie E. Sargent, he received his education in the University 
of South Dakota and in the State University of Iowa, from the latter 
he was graduated in 1901 with a law degree. Beginning his practice in 
Sioux City, in 1901, he was elected county attorney of Woodbury County 
for two terms, 1906-1910. In 1912 he removed to Des Moines to be- 
come the state attorney for the Chicago, Rock Island Railroad. While 
in Des Moines he took an active part in the civie life of the city and 
in the subsequent World War Work. In 1920 he made his home in 
Chicago, becoming vice-president and general counsel for the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad Co. In 1925 he became president of the 
road, and continued as such until May, 1939, when ill health forced him 
to retire. 

In 1933 he was awarded the Rosenthal Foundation medal ‘‘for out- 
standing Civic Service.’” An Iowan by birth and by interest, he was an 
ardent student of farming, owning and managing a farm near Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. He was a trustee of Cornell College. 
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